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Embroidered Smoking-Cap. 


Tuis cap is made of brown gros grain, bound with brown silk 
cord, thinly wadded and quilted, with 2 lining of brown silk. 


For the crown of the cap cut a circular piece eight inches and. 


a hilf in diameter, and for the rim cut a straight piece of the 
requisite length and three inches and a half wide. Cut the 
revers from Fig. 70, Supplement. 


Footstool with Oriental Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cover of this pretty footstool is 
set together of pieces of cloth of differ- 
ent colors ornamented in Oriental em- 
broidery.. The octagonal cover, which 
is made of curled hair and gray linen, 
isslightly rounded on the upper side, and 
is covered on the bottom with black 
carriage leather. For the upper cover 
cut, first, a piece of black cloth of a 
suitable size, and on this transfer the 
design given on Fig. 32, Supplement, 


EMBROIDERED SMOKING-CapP. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXXL, Figs. 69 and 70, 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Vetiver JACKET, Fig. 2.—State Gray Sirk Dress -witit Basque. 
or pattern and description see Suppl, No. IL, Figs, 7-11. For description see Supplement. 




































Fig. 2.—EMBrOIDERED FicuRE FoR FoortstToo.. 


Fig. 3.—Vtoter Casu: :re Suit. 
For description see Supplement. 


which has previously been completed, cut separate pieces of 
red and blue cloth as indicated on Fig. 32, Supplement, and 
paste these first on tissue-paper and then on the piece of black 
cloth with gum-arabic. Work the chain stitch embroidery, 
as shown by illustration Fig. 2, with silk in different colors ; 
where the colored pieces of cloth come together, as well as 
along their outer edges, sew corn-colored silk braid with a 
cross seam of black saddler’s silk, as shown by illustration 
Fig. 1. Trim the cushion with variegated twisted worsted 
fringe, and cover the seam made by do- 
ing this with a row of coarse woolen cord 
of similar colors. The colors, of course, 
can be varied to suit the taste, and other 
— may be used, a number of which 
ave been given in former Supplements. 
But for Persian or Turkish embroidery, 
bright colors in arabesque patterns must 
alwavs be employed on a dark ground. 






Fig. 1.—FoorsToo, witH ORIENTAL EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern and design see Sup- 
plement, No, XL, Fig. 32. 
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Fig. 4.—Gray Serce Dress witn Tricot Beaver JACKBT 


For description see Supp!cment. 
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An ILLUSTRATED E1GHtT-PaGE Sup- 
PLEMENT, with the continuation of Far- 
yeon’s thrilling Story, “BLapE-o’-GrRass,” 
will be given away next week with our 
great Curisrmas Numser, which will 
also contain a brilliant array of Illustra- 
tions, Essays, Tales, and Poems, special- 
ly adapted to the Holiday Season. 





tay Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 823. 

Yar Cut Paper Patterns of a Marguerite 
Vest-Polonaise Walking Suit, and a Watteau 
Sacque and Cape, with Pompadour Waist and 
Trained Skirt, will be published with our next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 823. 

(ae Our next Supplement Number, which 
will begin the New Volume, will contain a rich 
variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and Descrip- 
tions of Dolls’ Bridal, Evening, Walking, and 
Peasant Costumes ; Ladies Mantles, Mantelets, 
Hats, and Bonnets; Fur Muffs, Collars, and 
Hats; Boys’ and Girls’ Suits; Fancy Articles 
for Holiday Gifts, etc., ele. 





GREAT-HEARTEDNESS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


F there is a clumsy word inside or outside 
the dictionaries, it is this. If I could in- 
vent, transfer, or pilfer a better one, I would 
do so without hesitation; but where is the 
coveted word? I am not thinking of grand- 
eur of mind, breadth ef intellect, though pos- 
sibly a degree of mental breadth is indis- 
pensable to moral magnanimity. I do not 
mean the quality which inspires to royal 
largess, or which produces heroes in great 
emergencies, but those far more important 
qualities which make people comfortable and 
delightful to live with. 

Not, indeed, that the qualities which make 
people comfortable companions are always 
magnanimous. A good degree of self-esteem 
may work marvels of daily repose. It con- 
fers upon its possessor an unfailing content, 
and does no one else any harm. The man 
thinks so well of himself that he never sus- 
pects other people to be thinking ill of him. 
He assumes, unconsciously no doubt, that 
his wife, his children, his house, and equi- 
page are every thing that they ought to be, 
and he is never suspicious or uneasy. He 
is not quick to imagine slights. You do not 
feel obliged to keep a sharp look-out lest his 
self-love take offense. His self-love is pan- 
oplied in triple oak, and, to the outside 
world, answers every purpose of amiability. 
In a crisis, to be sure, you may run against 
it, and find that it is a smiling and supreme 
selfishness, indurated and invincible; but 
you may go on for years and never find it 
out, because you never do run against it. 

But magnanimity of character is a real 
thing. It not only never fails you at the 
critical moment, but it prevents moments 
from becoming critical. It is not only sub- 
lime in the great historical crises of life; but 
it makes the routine of every day rich and 
sweet and interesting. It is the opposite 
of pettiness, pettishness, childishness. It 
has a wide vision and sees the relations of 
things, and does not magnify mole-hills to 
mountains. 

We read stories of conjugal disturbances, 
domestic tiffs, rising, perhaps, at first, from 
unconsidered trifles, but increasing and sour- 
ing into sulks, and days and weeks and 
months of alienation. The husband is some- 
what wrong, and the wife is somewhat wrong, 
but neither will confess or forsake his sin; 
and so they go on till the situation becomes 
embarrassing, though all the while they are 
really very fond of each other in the depths 
of their hearts, and are longing for reconcil- 
iation. The frame-work of the story is the 
roundabout methods of fire, tlood, or fever 
which bring them back to peace and har- 
mony. 

To me, I confess, such actions seem alto- 
gether childish, and the advice fit for the 
actors is that they go back into knicker- 
bockers and short dresses until they can be- 
have like men and women. In. the stress 
and strain of domestic life there will some- 
times be sharp words from the sweetest lips 
—words that spring solely from nervous ex- 
citement or fatigue, words that have no root 
of bitterness, though they are any thing but 
soothing at the time. But the idea of treas- 
uring up these words, carrying them around 





in your memory, rolling them as a sweet 
morsel under your tongue, and hurling them 
back at your friend when the irritation has 
long passed away, and the offense is actually 
forgotten! For it is true that people do for- 
get. A man in a transient, nervous fever 
will say a bitter thing, which is so thor- 
oughly superficial that in an hour he will 
really have forgotten that he said it. He 
not only meant nothing by it, but he had 
nothing to mean, and does not remember 
any call to use the offending words. Here 
is where magnanimity of character shows it- 
self to excellent advantage. A woman who 
has no perception of relations, who gives to 
the expression of a fleeting annoyance all 
the force of a rooted and grounded discon- 
tent, who magnifies the forgetfulness of pre- 
occupation into an intentional or habitual 
slight, may be an excellent housewife, a loyal 
and truthful woman, but she is a very un- 
comfortable companion. Indifference and 
selfishness are never to be condoned; they 
are not to be forgiven without repentance, 
nor forgotten without reformation. I am 
speaking now only of manifestations which 
the freedom generated of long intimacy will 
permit in the best of husbands and wives. 
A magnanimous woman takes these things 
for what they are worth. She does not, per- 
haps, pass them over entirely unnoticed, but 
she does not ponder them in her heart. If 
her husband steps into the carriage before 
her, leaving her to climb in as she may, be- 
cause he is a brutal boor, she divorces him 
at once. It is the only proper thing to do. 
But if he commits the impropriety in a fit of 
abstraction, she may browbeat him to her 
heart’s content, but she does it merrily, “as 
if she loved him.” His lapses from courtesy 
provoke only a good-humored raillery, and 
grow small by degrees and beautifully less. 
They lend a piquancy to the tea-table, give 
a pleasant stir to the surface of life, but 
reach nothing in the depths. The love is 
too deep and real and strong to be so much 
as touched by that which, indeed, has noth- 
ing to do with love. 

If you have got to be careful with your 
friends, it is not worth while to have any. 
When you must weigh your words, and speak 
advisedly lest you give offense, or be misun- 
derstood, let the curtain fall. Perfect friend- 
ship is perfect freedom. Freedom to be duil 
and cross and captious and rude, then? Yes, 
if it is right to be cross and captious and 
rude. Whatever it is right to be, it is right 
to be toward your friend. If it is dignified 
for a man and a brother to be savage and 
moody, don’t put a restraint upon yourself 
on account of your wife, dear man and broth- 
er. If it is worthy and womanly to be irri- 
table and exacting, and to mark iniquity, or 
to mark abstraction as iniquity, why should 
@ woman repress her development on ac- 
count of her husband? I say that it is bet- 
ter to be large-natured and sunny and sweet, 
if you are the only living being in the whole 
world; and if there are two of you, and you 
live together, it is indispensable. Two peo- 
ple in association can be perfectly happy 
only when they have to repress and crush 
that alone which is of itself undesirable and 
unlovely, and can give full scope to what- 
ever is lovely, or innocent, or restful. The 
good of having a friend is that you can be 
silly and stupid, and he likes you all the 
same. To your outside acquaintances you 
must be as animated and sensible as possi- 
ble, or they will think you are not glad to 
see them; but when a man goes home after 
a day of annoyances and fatigue, his wife 
knows he is glad to see her, though he lie on 
the sofa and speak not ten words the whole 
evening. That is, if he is the right sort of 
husband, and does it in the right sort of way. 
He may be grewsome and gruff, and she does 
not know what to make of him, and lets him 
alone; but if he is what he ought to be, if he 
have the sense and the heart to speak the 
right word, and walk in the natural way of a 
great-hearted man, she is just as good to him 
as if he were brilliantly entertaining; she 
makes a baby of him for the nonce, and turns 
his home into a paradise of rest and peace. 
And if she is wearied and fretted, if she spoke 
petulantly a while ago, and isready to cry at 
nothing, is he to lay it up against her? Is 
he, a great strong man, all muscle and nerve 
and breezy health—is he coming home from 
the brisk, bracing outer world to be sullen 
and silent, to remember her hasty speech, 
and wait for her to make the first overture 
of reconciliation? Not he. He has magna- 
nimity of character in little things. He 
would scorn such mean feelings, such malig- 
nant hoarding. He tramples all pettiness 
under his feet. He remembers nothing, or 
remembers it only to be a little more tender 
and outspoken; and crams her sewing into 
her basket, and jams her hat on her head, 
back side before most likely, and forces her 
out to drive against all her protests that she 
can’t go, she has so much to do, which he se- 
renely shows her is false, because here she is 
already on the road ; and so they come home 
as happy and blithe as birds, all freshly forti- 
fied against the wear and tear of life. Ree- 





onciliation, indeed! A man—a man—ought 
to be doubly and trebly ashamed of ever lay- 
ing up any thing against his wife. No mat- 
ter if she is at fault, he has no business to 
remember it. He ought to brush it all away 
with his manly, muscular vigor, and his 
hearty, uncalculating love, and be to her al- 
Ways @ source as well as a centre of sun- 
shine. That is the way to make home hap- 
py. That is the way to make good wives 
and mothers. It will not take a very long 
course of this treatment to produce such a 
healthiness and robustness of love as shall 
stand all possible shocks and understand 
all developments of liberty. Rooted and 
grounded in such love, they may both be 
tired together without hurting each other, 
and that is about the hardest strain to which 
human nature can be subjected by any but 
the heroic tests. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t a Song. 


Y DEAR CARLO,—I was sitting in my 
room toward sunset of one of these beau- 
tiful autumn days, the windows open, yet 
with a little fire in the grate, when I heard 
the sound of a harp and violin, and a clear, 
shrill boy’s voice began to sing an Italian 
song. What is the spell of music? I sat 
enchanted and motionless. I was no longer 
your grave ancient friend with the thin gray 
hair, but a bounding youth full of life and 
enthusiasm, sitting in a Neapolitan balcony 
in the May moonlight, looking across the 
gleaming water to the faint glow about the 
crater of Vesuvius, and listening to the sweet, 
sad singing of the lazy loiterers below. Or 
I was the same youth skimming the Venetian 
lagunes at sunset, home-returning from the 
Lido, and murmuring, 
“In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ;” 
but suddenly arrested, as strains of singing 
as tenderly sweet as Venice ever heard float- 
ed over the water in the perfect calm. Or, 
once more, I was the same youth in Rome, 
hearing the pifferari play before the Madon- 
na shrines at the street corner on Christmas 
morning; or sitting on an April afternoon 
at a locanda on the Campagna drinking Vel- 
letri with the other happy youth, while the 
wine-carts rumbled by, and the driver droned 
his solitary Campagna song. 

Such was the magic of the boy with the 
clear, shrill voice under my window. But 
in making me the youth I describe, the 
boy showed me that I am all that I have 
ever been. The memories of that youth 
looking at Vesuvius, or fioating upon the 
sunset lagunes, or drinking the wine upon 
the Campagna, are not his: they are mine. 
That youth knows nothing now of those dear 
past delights; but Ido. That youth you 
would not find if you searched Italy from 
the Apennines to Tarentum. But all he had 
I have, and a} that he enjoyed I enjoy. Sic 
vos non vobis, as we used to say in our Latin 
days: thus you live not for yourself, O youth 
loitering in Italy, or wherever the good gen- 
ius of happy travel leads. You live for him 
who shall follow you—your heir ; him whom 
one day you shall be. You lay up treasures 
of romance and memory; but, generous 
youth, it is not you with beating heart and 
soul fresh with hope; not you with lithe 
form and elastic step, cheerily climbing the 
Alps and lingering along the lovely shore of 
Como; not you with the light of morning in 
your eyes: but some sober gray-beard whom 
you can not see nor imagine ; some patriarch, 
respectable, bent - backed, and thin- haired, 
who will possess your treasures and enjoy 
them. And if he be indeed’ yourself, how 
shall you know it? How but by feeling, as 
I felt when the boy sang shrill under my 
window, that the heart of that youth of old 
beats unchanged in my breast, and that the 
picture of the Naples and the Venice and. the 
Rome he saw hangs undimmed in the gallery 
of my memory ? 

Yet if the heir of that youth should return 
to seek him in his haunts of travel and de- 
light, would he find him? If I should sail 
across the sea, and sit in that balcony in the 
May moonlight, and look over the gleaming 
bay at the glowing crest of Vesuvius, or float 
in that Venetian sunset, or quaff Velletri upon 
the Campagna, should I feel the old enthusi- 
asm, the old flush and spring of hope? The 
youth whose image the boy’s song recalled 
stood at the threshold, but: the heir has gone 
beyond. That group of friends of whom the 
youth was one, who stood one summer even- 
ing upon the sands of the Lido, and saw the 
full moon rise from the Adriatic, looked into 
the future as into that twilight over the sea, 
and their dreams and hopes were as full and 
perfect as that moon, and filled that future 
with as golden splendor. . If now once more 
they stood together by that evening sea, even 
with the freshness of their hearts untouched, 
and the glow of hope unquenched, yet would 
not experience have taught them the prob- 
able limits of attainment, so that one would 
not secretly feel that his wondrous hand of 





art would surpass that of Raphael and of 
Giorgione, nor another that the great singers 
of all time would welcome him to their side, 
nor a third that he ‘should yet “mould a 
state’s decrees ?” 

No: that youth can not be found. Days 
as beautiful and scenes as fair as he knew 
may still be known, but his day of days will 
never dawn again. Aprils and Mays as bright 
and warm may come with every year of a 
thousand, but not the very April and the 
very May he knew. Heart and hope are un- 
changed, but time—time “steals from its fig- 
ure, and no pace perceived.” So seemed the 
boy to sing. His shrill voice was the en- 
chanting’ spell. His song was the sponge 
passed over the picture, and lo! every tint 
was as fresh and even softer than when it 
was laid on. He passed from one song to 
another, but they were all Italian, and all 
seemed to be the same song. All the years 
since the youth floated on the lagunes, and 
all their wonderful history, and all his own 
life and experience, disappeared, and there 
was no day later than that April day upon 
the Campagna: so that I, dear Carlo, your 
ancient friend, in hearing that song, was like 
Christian when his burden dropped at the 
gate, for so the burden of years dropped from 
me, and I was young. 

When the boy stopped singing I did not 
wait, but went to the window and spoke to 
him. A pair of dark Italian eyes looked up 
at me from the dirty face of a ragged little 
boy. He took off his cap and held it as if to 
catch something. I dropped some money 
into it and said, “ Grazia, piccolino!” There 
was a look of surprise in the dark eyes, and 
a sweet “ Buon giorno, signore!” as I turned 
away. There was no possible relation of 
value between what he had given me and 
what I had given him; and when I heard 
some one contemptuously say the next day 
that something was not worth a song, I 
smiled to think how invaluable a song 
might be. Yet it is not necessary that all 
songs should be actually sung to produce 
the best effect of singing. I asked what 
is the magic of music, but I do not expect 
any answer. Perhapsit is that of association. 
Perhaps the sadness which it inspires—a sad- 
ness independent of its immediate purpose 
or apparent character—is because it vaguely 
recalls a prior pprity that we have forgotten. 
Richter said that music spoke to him of what 
he knew not, and could never know. Was it 
the hint of a former life forgotten, or the 
prophecy of a life too lovely for human con- 
ditions? What is the pathos of a waltz? Is 
it merely the measure—the triple beat? But 
why is that melancholy? Is it the old mys- 
tery of the number three ? 

How often have I stood in a ball-room, brill- 
iant with lights and fall of fragrant flowers, 
and watched beautiful girls moving airily in 
the waltz! There was the hum of conversa- 
tion and of pleasant laughter, and trouble 
and care were apparently wholly excluded. 
It was a feast of youth and beauty and love. 
But as I marked the gliding forms, the mu- 
sic to which they moved was profoundly 
melancholy. Was it a wail over the eva- 
nescence of that very youth, over the sure 
withering of that beauty? In every ball- 
room I seem to hear in the music Weber's 
exquisite “Invitation to the Waltz.” He, 
too, had felt the pathos of the scene, and has 
marvelously reproduced it. But I said that 
the song need not always be sung. You 
may recognize it by its influence. I have 
heard masiy an orator whose presence and 
manner and tones of voice were so magnetic 
that, without hearing a word he said, I have 
been profoundly touched and impressed. 
All my good purposes were refreshed, all my 
mean compliances became contemptible. It 
was easier, after hearing him, to do what I 
knew that I onght to do. I was lifted out 
of the mean ruts of life, and the beauty of 
high and honorable living was again reveal- 
ed. Isat enchanted under the spell of the 
voice as under that of the Italian boy’s song. 
The effect was that of music. 

I remember, also, Lucia, whom we shall 
see no more. She was born of poor parents, 
and all the details of the life around her were 
harassing and mean. Her mother was over- 
worked, her father moody and silent. There 
were many children—it might have been 
Maud Muller’s household—and she the old- 
est child. Christian bore no heavier bur- 
den, nor did he bear it more gayly. With 
steady good humor and unflinching resolu- 
tion Lucia did the endless duty that fell to 
her. Parental scolding and snarling and in- 
justice she bore with smiling patience. She 
soothed the woes of the little folks, and light- 
ened as she could the labors of those from 
whom no thanks came. Her life seemed to 
be a mere dwindling perspective of hard 
struggling with poverty and want of sym- 
pathy ; but if it had appeared to be the shin- 
ing ladder of the vision, with angels descend- 
ing and ascending into heaven, it would not 
have been more cheerfully regarded. There 
was nobody to praise her, nobody to whisper 
of a better time coming. Indeed, no better 
time came. When I knew her, it was very 
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slightly, for I was much older than she, and 
she could not make me a companion. But 
as I saw her life, it was as when the boy’s 
song floated up to my window. Her heroic 
fidelity, her smiling, unconscious devotion 
to duty, restored the visions of youth, in 
which all that is most noble seems to be most 
natural, and all that is most generous most 
practicable. She died long ago; and it was 
of one who not only resembled her in name 
that Wordsworth sang: 


“She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be: 
But she is in her grave, and oh! 
The difference to me.” 


So, dear Carlo, as I sat in my room and 
heard the song of the Italian boy, it brought 
back to me the feelings, the hopes, the aims 
of the youth who lived a happy year in Italy, 
and so stimulated and purified the life of the 
old gentleman, his heir, who has the honor 
of addressing you. And even so, whatever 
in character or influence of any kind appeals 
by some subtile association to the high faith 
and unworn resolve that characterize youth, 
seems to me like the singing of the boy un- 
der my window. And therefore it was that 
when a great officer of state unconsciously 
showed me by constant example that mean- 
ness and selfishness and intrigue were not 
essential to the highest position, I told him 
that if he would hold up his hat I would 
drop ten cents into it, and wish him buon 
giorno. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
OPERA AND BALL TOILETTES. 
WHITE TULLE. 


HE gayeties attendant on the visit of the 
Grand Duke Alexis brought out some nota- 
ble opera and ball toilettes. Loveliest among 
these were pure white dresses of diaphanous 
tulle, brightened by folds of lustrous satin. Flat 
trimmings, such as row after row of side pleat- 
ings, trim the trained skirts; the upper skirts 
are doubled tulle, ingeniously folded to conceal 
any defined edge, and draped by sprays and gar- 
lands of flowers; the low corsage has flower gar- 
niture, and sometimes rare old lace, such as the 
gossamer Malines, ornaments it. Such a dress 
was worn at the Academy ball by the Marquise 
de S. Marzano et Coraglio, formerly Miss Gil- 
lender. It consisted, first, of a trained taffeta 
skirt, with a fleunce of stiff pleatings to support 
the skirt proper. Over this is the Lyons tulle 
skirt, bordered with a wide ruche of tulle, and 
clusters of triple puffs drooping to overlap like 
ruffles, with a satin fold between each cluster. 
These extend to the knee, and the upper part of 
the skirt is covered by a misty drapery of tulle, 
doubled, very bouffant behind, with many easy 
folds in front draped by clusters and sprays of 
- great blush roses mingled with white lilacs. A 
square court train of tulle, widely bound with 
satin, is added, and the low, double-pointed cor- 
sage has soft tulle drapery on the bosom, edged 
with exquisite Malines lace. ‘The flower clus- 
ters are placed with graceful irregularity on the 
corsage and skirts. ‘The coiffure is a rose clus- 
ter just above the crown braid, with long sprays 
of half-opened buds and white lilacs drooping 
among the long curls. Necklace of diamonds 
with three stars pendent. White kid gloves 
reaching above the elbow. Another fresh and 
dainty dress of white tulle, worn by a fair young 
girl, had a ruche bordering the skirt, headed by 
clusters of pleated tulle frills with satin folds 
and erect pleatings. Bouffant tulle over-skirt 
showing no edge, but exquisitely draped with 
bouquets of white Marguerites. A third tulle 
dress was worn at the opera by Madame Gor- 
loff, the wife of the Russian general, on the even- 
ing when the Duke and his suite were present. 
The trained skirt had six side pleatings of dou- 
bled tulle, held down by wide piping of white 
satin. Over-skirt of black lace, looped at the 
sides and behind by scarlet geraniums and clus- 
ters of gold balls. Low white silk corsage with 
peasant waist of black lace. Bouquet of scarlet 
leaves in front of corsage and on the left shoul- 
der. Scarlet velvet belt and postilion bow. 


WATTEAU DRESSES. 


Among the dresses that have been most talked 
about are the Watteau costumes of faille, in 
which three or four colors appear. ‘This is one 
of Worth’s suggestions that our modistes have 
carried out most tastefully. A Watteau dress 
worn by a blonde is of pearl, rose pink, and sky 
blue faille. The front of the skirt shows a pearl- 
colored petticoat, with two bias flounces draped 
at the top with two aprons, the lower rose-color, 
the upper blue, and both edged with wide Valen- 
ciennes lace. ‘The back of the skirt is a square 
court train of blue faille, trimmed with many 
ruffles. The corsage is a blue basque with Louis 
XIV. vest of rose-color, and a jabot of Valenci- 
ennes. ‘The palest tints are used in these dress- 
es, in order to prevent striking contrasts. One 
has a delicate China pink petticoat, a pearl- 
colored train, and white velvet pleatings ; an- 
other tricolor dress has a flesh-colored skirt, Sé- 
vres blue train, and sash of palest rose-color, 
tied with a loop bow on the tournure, with one 
wide end hanging each side; a third is violet 
over pale French gray; and a fourth, in Spanish 
colors, is a salmon skirt with sultan red train, 
trimmed with black Spanish blonde. ‘This fash- 
lon suggests an economical use of two dresses 
partly worn, and a good way of refreshing skirts 
having soiled front breadths, 





FAILLE DRESSES. 


Many evening dresses entirely of faille have 
been made after the model given in Bazar No. 
49, Vol. IV. Twocolors usually appear in these 
dresses, and in many cases the short skirt is only 
represented by a broad front width with a sloped 
width on each side. ‘The train is then very am- 


‘ple, and is sewed in the second seam with a wide 


revers turned back on the train. A very short, 
broad apron like the silk of the train is some- 
times made to drape the upper part of the front. 
Three or four flounces cross the lower part of the 
front widths, and the train is surrounded by a 
ruffle. Both colors appear in the ruffles, the up- 
per part being faced with a contrasting color, the 
fullness laid in double box-pleats, turned over at 
the top to show the facing. The corsage is of 
the silk of the train, with a bertha of folds of al- 
ternate colors. 

The regular trained skirt, with a bouffant 
bat’s-wing over-skirt, is a design that remains in 
favor for young ladies’ dresses. Dresses made 
in this style were worn at the Duke’s ball by two 
sisters, one fair, the other a brunette. The first 
was India blue faille, with over-skirt trimmed 
with point lace, and looped with tea-roses ; the 
second was soft pink silk, with many fringed 


-ruffles and petal points of the silk. 


SATIN DRESSES. 


Some of the richest ball dresses were of the 
lustrous satins that are so beautiful by gas-light. 
One, of water green satin, had white Venise 
point, a rare old lace, laid flatly on the skirt and 
corsage; another, of pearl-color, had an over- 
skirt of crape lisse edged with a flounce of round 
point; a rich dress, worn by an elderly lady, is 
of café-au-lait satin, edged with faille puffs, and 
trimmed with flounces and revers of Chantilly 
lace; an opera dress,-worn by a young married 
lady, is a white satin skirt, with mauve tulle 
puffs to the knee dotted with pansies, and an 
over-skirt of mauve satin, with white tulle puffs 
and pansies; a novelty is a trained polonaise of 
pale blue satin, low in the neck, and bordered 
with white Marguerites, worn over a skirt of blue 
faille; an amber satin, with Watteau pleated train, 
is flounced with black Chantilly lace, and has 
corsage bouquets of pink rose-buds, 


TARLATAN AND MUSLIN. 


White tarlatan dresses were tastefully worn 
by débutantes at the late festivities. One, ex- 
ceedingly fresh and pretty, had four notched 
ruches of tarlatan on the train, separated by 
marquise puffing. The bouffant over-skirt had 
a ruche on the edge, and was draped by pale 
blue ostrich tips. ‘The low corsage was a basque 
of tarlatan over a Swiss muslin lining, trimmed 
with ruches, and with black velvet ribbon ar- 
ranged across the bust, and forming a Watteau 
bow with long ends behind. Modistes furnish 
graceful dresses of white tarlatan, without flowers 
or feathers, for $50; white tulle dresses elabo- 
rately made, but without flowers or the silk 
under-skirt, are $100. 

White muslin, in kilt pleating three-fourths of 
a yard deep, trims trained skirts of light silks 
—a suggestion followed’ by those who wish to 
freshen up last season’s dresses. A model is a 
pale blue silk skirt trimmed with a single deep 
pleating of Swiss muslin in inch-wide pleats, all 
turned one way, and an inch space between; 
this kilting ig edged below with three rows of 
insertion and Valenciennes lace, and headed by 
a pleated ruche edged with narrower Valenci- 
ennes. ‘The Swiss over-skirt is in two parts; the 
front apron extends to the back like a basque, 
while the back is trained, and trimmed up the 
sides to the waist. Blue silk high corsage, with 
Valenciennes bretelles. Bows and loops of black 
velvet ribbon, and pink rose-buds. 


OPERA WRAPS. 


Deep Watteau mantles, large circulars, and 
very loose paletots are all worn for evening 
cloaks. White ottoman silk paletots wrought 
with soutache or with colored embroidery are 
among the handsomest. A favorite wrap this 
season is a talma of quilted silk covered with a 
black lace mantle. One arranged by a modiste 
has a lavender silk mantle fringed with chenille, 
over which a Chantilly lace point is draped, and 
ornamented by bows of black faille. 


GENTLEMEN’S BALL DRESS. 


At the Grand Duke’s balls gentlemen wore 
low-rolled dress-coats, vests, and pantaloons of 
black cloth. White vests are entirely out of 
fashion for evening dress. A white lawn or silk 
neck-tie scarcely an inch wide is still in vogue; 
but the Grand Duke appeared in a black tie, 
and it is said many gentlemen to whom the cler- 
ical white is unbecoming will imitate him, and 
try to make the fashion general. 


VARIETIES. 


A new over-skirt that is much admired for 
silks, woolens, and for muslins over silk is lon- 
ger in front than behind, requiring the back 
breadths of the dress to be flounced very high. 
To construct it take three front widths of silk a 
vard long, and two back breadths only three- 
eighths long. It opens behind, the back widths 
being in double box-pleats to form a postilion 
flounce, and the long apron breadths being gath- 
ered down the side seam. 

Kilt pleating is the trimming that meets with 
most favor on lower skirts. It is made straight, 
is lined with foundation muslin, the lower edge 
is hemmed in loose stitches on the wrong side, a 
bias band holds the top flatly, and a row of stitch- 
ing is placed straight around three inches above 
the edge. 

A standing ruffle of Valenciennes lace, with a 
large jabot or oval rosette in front, is worn in- 
stead of a collar with dressy street toilettes in 
the evening. ‘These are becoming, and more 
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dressy than the linen collars and muslin frills 
worn with colored ties in the daytime. ‘They 
cost from $3 50 to $13, according to the quality 
of the lace. Softly folded China crape edged 
with Valenciennes is formed into large collars, 
called fichu-collars, to wear with black and dark 
silk dresses in the house. 


POINT LACE AND GUIPURE WORK. 


The arrival of an abundant supply of materials 
for making point lace and guipure has given a 
fresh impetus to this fascinating employment. 
At the fancy stores we are told that several la- 
dies of wealth and position here have become so 
proficient in darning guipure that their work ex- 
cels the handsomest specimens imported. ‘This 
lace is made to ornament many pretty things 
prepared for holiday presents. Among the hand- 
somest are pincushions of satin—rose, blue, or 
green, to suit the color that prevails in the room 
—mounted with a square and medallion of lace. 
The cushion is a large square, trimmed around 
with quilled ribbon or a thick cord. They cost 
from $6 to $9. Bureau covers and toilette mats 
are made to match the cushion ; a set costs from 
$8 to $20. Ornamental strips of this lace-work 
also pass down the middle of Oriental chairs. 


HONEY-COMB CANVAS, ETC. 


The new honey-comb or waffle canvas is much 
used for bureau covers and toilette sets. ‘This 
has a braiding design lightly wrought or darned 
under the threads in Saxony yarn, making a 
simple but most effective ornament. The edge 
of the canvas is raveled to form a border of 
fringe. White canvas, darned with light blue 
or scarlet, is neat and tasteful. Zephyr wool is 
used for this broidery, but Saxony yarn is smooth- 
er, and washes better. Honey-comb canvas is a 
yard and a half or three-fourths of a yard in 
width. The widest is $175 a yard. Java can- 
vas is shown in white, gray, brown, and buff, in 
both cotton and the firmer linen. Cotton canvas 
half a yard wide is 75 cents a yard; there are 
wider grades costing as much as $2 50 a yard. 
Linen Java five-eighths of a yard wide is $1 75 
a yard. The stiffer Panama canvas, made of 
hemp, is only found in one width (five-eighths 
of a yard), but in two qualities, and in all the 
canvas colors: price $2 and $2 25 a yard. 
Worsted Panama canvas for sofa-pillows, travel- 
ing-bags, etc., in light colors, is $3 25 a yard. 
Gray Panama canvas with quilted silk lining 
makes pretty sachets and cases for handker- 
chiefs. A square with each corner folded to the 
centre makes a pretty case. A useful nécessaire 
of buff canvas is embroidered with green, has 
green velvet cushions in each end, pockets and 
bag inside, and is fastened by straps: price $8. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; ScHMAUDER; and GEpNEY; and 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Arnotp, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; WiLson & 
Greiec; and A. Seria & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Scott RUSSELL, just now a notability in 
England as the go-between of the aristocracy 
and working classes, is the son of a Scotch cler- 
gyman, and sixty-three years old. At sixteen 
he graduated from Glasgow University with high 
honors. He took to mechanics, and at twenty- 
eight succeeded Sir Joun LEsiig, temporarily, 
as Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Since then he has been 
largely engaged in ship-building, and has made 
not less than 20,000 experiments for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the laws which regulate the 
opposition of water to the movements of float- 
ing bodies. He is a member of a great number 
of scientific bodies, and was highly esteemed by 
the late Prince Consort. 

—A New York correspondent of the Boston 
Advertiser, who has been taking stock of the 
G. Duke, says that his appearance, on the 
whole, is prepossessing. The impression he 
conveys is that he is a young man of strong 
will, earnest purpose, positive nature, and frank 
disposition, wanting, perhaps, in some of the 
sympathies and sensibilities which round and 
give grace to well-balanced character. In addi- 
tion to English, which he uses with remarkable 
= and fluency, he speaks German, French, 

olish, Bohemian, Hungarian, Italian, and Span- 
ish. He draws well; paints tolerably; is a clev- 
er musician, a good shot, and a capital swords- 
man. Being his father’s favorite child, unusual 

ains have been taken with his education, and 

e is said to have employed his opportunities to 
the best advantage. . 

—The oldest living printer in the United 
States, Mr. JosePH BRADLEY, completed his 
ninety-sixth birthday in this city on the 20th ult. 
He still works at case in the Sun office, and is an 
expert and correct compositor. As a pleasant 
historical character, he is a success. 

—Mr. Hieainson—T. W.—says, in the Woman’s 
Journal, that “it is women, even more than men, 
who are attracted by those strong qualities of 
personal character which are always the antidote 
to aristocracy. No bold revolutionist ever de- 
fied the established conventionalisms of his 
times without drawing his strongest support 
from women.”’ 

—Miss KELLoae gracefully yields her person- 
al feelings, and consents to deposit to her credit 
in bank $20,000, gold, as a quid, ete., for singing 
twenty nights in San Francisco. It must be a 
sad place indeed where any lady refuses to sing 
unless the bad flavor is taken away by a thou- 
sand golden dollars. 

—Colonel James Forney, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, a son of the venerable editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, has just been ordered to the 
navy-yard in that city. He went into the marine 
service when very young, and rose rapidly for 

llant conduct. For eleven years he has been 
n active service, most of the time during the 
war having served with FarraGut, by whom he 
was held in high esteem. After his return from 
the Gulf, in 1864, he was in command in the en- 
gagement at Gunpowder Bridge, where his gal- 
lant action resulted in the defeat of Major Gr- 
MORE, then attempting a raid on the Pennsyl- 





yania border. At the end of the rebellion Col- 


onel ForNEY was ordered to China, as fleet ma- 
rine officer of the Asiatic squadron, for over 
three years, and while attached to the Hartford 
he commanded the marines against the pirates 
at the island of Formosa. Colonel Forney has 
seen more active service than any other officer 
of the Marine Corps, and has received three suc- 
cessive brevets in recognition of his gallantry, 
having been brevetted a captain, at the recom- 
mendation of FARRaAGUT, for gallantry at New 
Orleans, a major for his engagements against 
the pirates in China, and a lieutenant-colonel for 
defeating a rebel raid on the border of Peunsyl- 
vania. 

—Miss Fow ter, of Orange, a medical practi- 
tioner of from fifteen to twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year standing, and having the names of 
over six hundred families on her books, recently 
decided to change her name, if not her local hab- 
itation, by becoming the wife of Mr. OrMsBy, a 
merchant of this city. 

—Mrs. Lorry Hoven, formerly an actress at 
the Olympic Theatre at the time JEFFERSON 
and SOTHERN were members of the company, is 
making a notable success with her lecture enti- 
tled ‘‘Popping the Question.’? She popped it 
off in Boston last week to a large and warmly 
applauding audience. 

—Mr. RicciorTti GARIBALDI, having no other 
employment so agreeable, has conquered the 
heart of a daughter of Madame George Sand, 
and proposes to lead her to the altar when the 
primroses come next spring. 

—Lady lecturers are quite the fashion in En- 
gland. Miss Lypra Becker, of Manchester, is 
one of the latest, and announces a lecture on 
‘“Tilustrations of Womanly Character, derived 
from the Writings of Sir WALTER Scort.” 

—The Marquis of Lorne has recently made 
several translations from SCHILLER, besides pub- 
lishing several original poems by himself. 

—Mr. BANCROFT, our minister to the German 
empire, has the exceptional happiness of being 
an honorary member of thirty-one learned soci- 
eties of Europe. Add to these the number to 
which he belongs at home, and you have, what 
Mr. B. is, a man who is a good deal in society. 

—It having been announced that Indianapolis 
has a notary public named E. 8. Tout, a Louis- 
ville man impertinently asks if the initials stand 
for En Semble. 

—Bishop Macuray, of Rupert’s Land, has a 
diocese which in point of area is the largest in 
the world, extending as it does from the Amer- 
ican frontier to the Arctic Ocean. The bishop 
is in London, endeavoring to talk $30,000 out of 
the pockets of Britons to establish a college in 
the land of Rupert. 

—Are we to have TAMBERLIK, the most re- 
nowned of tenors? He has just arrived at Ha- 
vana with a complete opera troupe, and com- 
mences to carol at once. 

—Mr. AsHBury, the yacht man, is a candidate 
for Parliament from Brighton, against a noisy 
Mr. Fawcet, whom he came within 164 of beat- 
ing at the last election in a poll of 6000. He 
“protests” against Fawcet’s being any longer 
an obstacle in his way to fame. 

—In addition to his other multifarious duties, 
Bishop HunTINGTON has assumed the editorship 
of his own official organ, the Gospel Messenger, 
which will hereafter be published at Syracuse. 

—Miss BurpDeTT Coutts, having just presented, 
to the city of London a great fish-market, is again 
letting her money go to the dogs by proposing 
to erect amonumental drinking fountain in Edin- 
burgh to the memory of a dog known as “ Grey- 
friars Bobby.’? When Bobby’s master died he 
was buried in’ Greyfriars Church-yard. Bobby 
followed the coffin; but when the sextons had 
finished their work he lay down on the grave, 
and there for years kept faithful watch, never 
leaving it except when driven by hunger to 
search for food. At last he died, and was buried 
at the foot of the grave over which he watched 
and mourned so long. 

—The German papers do not give the name, 
though they ought, of the landed proprietor in 
Eastern Prussia who has just been prematurely 
eut off at the age of one hundred and twenty- 
nine. In youth he had been a military attendant 
of FREDERICK the Great. His son, a blithe 
young fellow of one hundred and nine, still 
lives on the old homestead. 

—Miss BERTHA GEROLT, daughter of the late 
Prussian minister at Washington, has deter- 
mined to enter a convent in that city, and is 
now making the requisite preparation. No ef- 
forts of her parents, orsister, Madame RaneaBe, 
wife of the Greek minister, have been able to 
dissuade her from her purpose. 

—Prince PreRRE BONAPARTE has been form- 
ally married to Mile. Rirr.in, to whom he was 
really married several years ago, and who has 
been recognized as his wife; but the Emperor 
Louis NAPOLEON refusing to recognize it, it was, 
by the law of France, illegal. The empire hay- 
ing fallen, the prince now goes through the le- 
gal forms, and his two children are now, conse- 
quently, regular and lawful BONAPARTES. 

—Mr. SANTLEY, the famous baritone, now sing- 
ing hereabouts, married a KEMBLE, the daugh- 
ter of JoHN MitcHELL KEMBLE, eldest son of 
CHARLES KEMBLE, and niece of Mrs. FANNy 
KemBLe. Mr. SANTLEY is a man of fine pres- 
ence, and a wonderful pedestrian, doing his ten 
and twelve miles of a morning, and speaking of 
it as a mere momentary promenade. 

—The man who invents a good new word is 
entitled to the general gratitude. Thanks, there- 
fore, to Minister CaTAcAzy, who, at the enter- 
tainment given at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis to the Grand Duke, proposed, as a toast, 
“The health of one of the co-ordinate, and cer- 
tainly one of the most powerful members of the 
American government— their airnesses, the 
women of America.”’ A courtesy to the minister 
who has been so gracefully bowed out of the 
country by ‘‘ M. Fisu,” as Mr. Catacazy styled 


im. 

—President Wurre, of Cornell University, is 
on a tour, investigating the subject of the co- 
education of the sexes. 

—It is said that there dwells in this city a lin- 
eal descendant of MARTIN LuTHER. He possess- 
es asilver medal presented, on the centennial of 
LuTuHER’s birthday, by the King of Prussia to 
one of his ancestors, who was known by the 
then king to be a genuine LUTHER. 

—General ADAM BADEAUv’s second volume of 
the ‘‘ Life of General Grant’? is now ready for 
the press, and will be issued before the close of 
the present month. 

—Mr. FroupeE and WILKIE CoLurns are said 
to have determined to come to the United States 





to deliver lectures. 
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Lamp Mats, Figs. 1-4. 

THese mats are made of gray card-board, 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery with 
red ‘Turkish cotton, and edged with a pleated 

aper ruffle. Take a piece of card-board seven 
inches square, and on it transfer the design 
(Figs. 64 and 65, Supplement, give a quarter 
section of the design in the centre of each 
mat, and illustrations Figs. 3 and 4 show 
full-sized sections of the borders). Work the 
embroidery as shown by the illustration, but- 
ton-hole stitch the mats on the outer edges, 
and set-the ruffle on the under side. -. Paste a 
piece of white paper of the requisite size on 
the under side of the mats. 


Case for Pocket Comb, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tis case, which is designed to hold a 
pocket comb, is worked with strung beads in 
mosaic-work from the design with description 


’ Swiss Musitin anp Lace 













Swiss Mcsiin anp JACKET. 
NEEDLE-WORK JACKET. For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-6, 





Frame oF Brown VELVET 
Bonnet.—[See Page 816. ] 


LACK VEL- 
Baas op ence Ven, "S pattern see Supplement, 


VET BoNNET WITH 
Revers.—[See Page 816.] 


For pattern see Supplemen 
No  XIX., Figs. Be 5 





iad Fig. 1.—Jacket witn VEsr 


Fronts.—Back. 
For description see Supplement. 


and 53. SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Fige. 12-14. 


} FRAME oF RoyALe 
} Vecvet Hart. 
[See Page 816.] 
















_ | For pattern see 
FRAME OF Sopploment, 
Brack Vi&1- No Xu, 
vert Har. 47-49. fj 
[See Page 
816.] 
For pattern see 
Supplement, 
Fisk 50 and 51. Fig. 2.—MANNER OF FASTENING GoLp 


Corp oN SLIPPER. 
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Fig. 1.—Mar 
For Lamps, 
Borries, ETC. 
For design see Supple- 
ment, No. XXVIIL., Fig. 65. 










MANNER OF MAKING ROLL ‘ 
TRIMMING FOR COLLAR. 


(See Page 813. ] 





Fig. 2.—Brap Mosaic FoR 
PockEtT-coMB CasE.—Futt SiZE. 


of symbols given on ‘Fig. 71, Supplement. The design gives the 
back and the flap of the case; the front is worked like the back, 
in one piece with 
the latter and the 
flap piece. Every 
two symbols, count- 
ed in depth, indi- 
cate one bead. Be- 
gin at the under 
side of the design 
by stringing on 59 
blue beads for a 
foundation. Going 
back on this, work 
with blue b. (beads) MANNER OF FASTENING Ro.t TRIMMING 
FOR COLLAR BETWEEN THE 
LininG AND OvTSIDE. 
[See Page 813.] 





Fig. 1.—Kip Mornine Svirrer. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 31. 














Fig. 1.—Casz For Pocket Coms. 
For design see Supplement, Fig. 71. - 





TatTeD EpcING FOR 
CuemiseTre.—[See Page 813. ] 
























Fig. 2.—JackET witu VEstT 


54 and 55. 
Pe Se we For description see Supplement. 


















SECTION OF COLLAR WITH ROLL 
TrimMinc.—Fotu SIZE. 





Tartep INSERTION FOR CHEMI- 
SETTE.—[See Page 813. ] 


also the Ist round, first passing over th 

2 b. and drawing the thread through Botner 
b.; then take up 1 b., pass over ‘the next b 
draw the thread through the following b.. 
again take up 1 b., and continue to work in 
this manner. The illustration, Fig. 2, shows 
the manner of doing this, When this round is 
finished, three rows of transposed b. are formed, 
the first row by the b. of the foundation, which 
project, as shown by Fig. 2; the second row 
by those foundation b. through which the thread 
has been drawn in the first round; and the 
third row by the beads that have been newly 
taken up in the first round. After working the 
design to the 29th and 30th row of symbols 
(thus 28 rows of beads for the front), repeat the 





Fronts.—FRont. 





Borrtes, ETC. 


V7” *. 4 F 
ony For design ya 
ment, No. xh, ig. 64, 


same part of the design for the.back, and in one piece with 
this work the flap. For the bias side edges of the latter 


narrow on the out- 
er edge by 1 b. 
each, as shown by 
the design. When 
the bead part is 
completed, lay it 
together as shown 
by Fig. 1, and over- 
i hand the double 
» layer together on 
d the straight ends, 

in doing which 

take up 1 blue b. 
[See Page 813. ] 
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Section oF BorDER OF EMBROIDERED SACHEL. 


Fig. 3.—Secrion oF Borper or Mart, Fic. 2.—Fcwe Size. Fux S1zr.—[See Page 821.] 


Fig. 4.—Srcrion oF BorpeR or Mat, Fie. 1.—FuLt Size. 
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before working each stitch. Finish the case with a 


button-hole stitch loop and a small button. 


Kid Morning Slipper, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 812. 


‘Tuts slipper is made of French kid, trimmed with 
gold cord and black silk, and lined with flannel. 


‘Transfer the de- 
sign, one-half of 
which is given on 
Fig. 31, Supple- 
ment, to the kid, 
puncture small 
holes along the 
lines of the de- 
sign at intervals 
of one-tenth of 
an inch each,and 
sew the gold cord 
on the kid with 
black silk as 
shown by illus- 
tration, Fig. 2. 


Linen Collar 
and Sleeves 
with Swiss 
Muslin Ruf- 
fles. 

Tue collar is 
made of a double 
layer offinelinen, 
and trimmed, as 
shown by theillustration, 
with Valenciennes lace 
three-quarters of aninch 
wide, and with box- 
pleated Swiss muslin 
ruffles edged with lace. 
Cut the collar from Fig. 
24, Supplement, and as 
shown by the. illustra- 
tion; the * marked on 


SLEEVE FoR Swiss 
MosLIN AND Lace 
CoLuar. 
¢For see ont oo 

* see Supplement, No. 
> a wre 
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Linen CoLiar 
witu Swiss Mus- 
LIN RUFFLES. 
For pattern see 
Supplemset N o. VI, 


%. 


Swiss Musiin anp Lace Co.iar. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 26. 
















SLEEVE FOR 
CHEMISETTE. 
For pattern see 
Bupplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 
17 and 18. 


Fig. 1.—Sterit Biue Crotu Mantevet.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 35%, 35-38. 















Corr For Cotiar with Roit Trooine. 
For pattern and déscription seg; lement, .-/ 
pattern ne ee 
¥ 





Linen, NEEDLE-workK, AND Lace Cotrar. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXII., Fig. 57. 





TaTTED AND NEEDLE-woRK SQUARE-NECKED 


CHEMISETTE. 


For pattern see Supplemen 
No. IV., Figs. 18 and 16, “4 






Cotiak with Rott Termine. 


For pattern and 
description see Sup- 







For 


— 


SLEEVE FOR 
Linen Co“iaR 
with Swiss 
Mustin 
RvFFLes. 


attern one 
ement. oO. 
, Fig. 25. 


Corr ror Linen, NEEDLE-woRk, 
_anp Lace Cortar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXII., Fig. 58. 


Fig. 2.—Sreet Brus Crotu Mantevet.—Back. 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 35*, 35°-38. 


should extend. 


Supplement. 
collar. 


Fig. 25, Supplement. 

















Sirk GAUZE AND 
Lace CoLiar 
(For SEcoNnD 

Movurnin@). 
For pattern see 


Supplement 
No. Vit, Fig. 29, 





the pattern indicates how far the Swiss muslin ruffle 
Cut the chemisette, to which the collar 
is joined, from Figs. 19 and 20, No. V., of the present 
An illustration shows the sleeve for this 
Cut the sleeves of Swiss muslin from Fig. 17, 
No. IV., of the present Supplement, and join them with 
the cuffs, which are cut of a double layer of linen from 
Set the Swiss muslin ruffles on 
the under side of the cuffs, as shown by the illustration. 


Silk Gauze and 
Lace Collar 
and Sleeves 

(Second 
Mourning). 
Turis: collar is 

made of black silk 
gauze, and trim- 
med with white 
gathered Valen- 
ciennes lace two 
inches and a half 
wide, and with 
crimped black silk 
fringe two inches 
wide; the latter 
fulls over the lace 
as shown by the 
illustration. On 
the front of the 
collar is a bow of 
black silk. ribbon 
an inch and a quar- 
ter wide. For the 


foundation of the collar cut of 
black silk gauze one piece from 
Fig. 29, Supplement. On this 
foundation sew silk gauze folds 
as shown by the illustration and 
partly indicated on the pattern. 
Each fold consists of a bias strip 
of gauze two inches and a half 
wide, doubled lengthwise. Sew 
one fold on the upper edge of 
the collar in such a manner that 


SLEEVE FoR SILK 
GavuzE anp Lace 


CoLiar. 


For pattern see Sapple- 
ment, No. VIIL, F' 


ig. 28. 





















HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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the fold projects three-quarters of an inch over 
the edge, then sew on each following fold so 
that it falls half an inch over the one soarpeor | 
sewed on. When the foundation is covered wit 
folds in this manner, trim the collar as shown by 
the illustration. For the foundation of the cuffs 
cut one piece of black silk gauze from Fig. 28, 
Supplement, cover it with gauze folds to corre- 
spond with the collar, trim the cuffs with lace 
and fringe, sew them up from 49 to 50, and sew 
them on the sleeves, which are cut from Fig. 17, 
No. IV., of the present Supplement. 


Linen, Needle-work, and Lace Collar and Cuffs. 
See illustrations on page 813. 


‘Twcollar and cuffs are made of fine linen; the 

i ets of gathered lace three-quarters of 

py my lace inserti ion half an inch wide, and 
embroid wiss muslin strips an inch wide; the 
seam made by joining the insertion with the lace is 
covered by a bias strip of linen one-tenth of an inch 


of Swiss muslin one piece from Fig. 57, Supplement ; 
cover this piece from the neck to the first straight line 
partly indicated on the pattems with fine linen, and 
sew on the tri as shown by the illustration and 
partly indicated on the pattern. Cut away the Swiss 
mrelin underneath the needle-work and insertion, and 
set a binding half an inch wide on the collar; make 
the cuffs to correspond with the collar from Fig. 58, 
Supplement. 


Tatted and Needle-work Chemisette and 
Sleeves for Square-necked Dresses. 
See illustrations on page 813. 


ht line partly indicated, 
baste a piece set together of needle-work and tatted 


with tat 
follows: 
with one thread only, one leaf of 4 
one stiteh left, one stitch right), 1 p. (picot), then six 
times alternately 3 ds., 1 p.; finally, 4 more ds. Close 
to this work one leaf like the preceding, but instead 
of forming the first p., fasten to the last p. of the pre- 

ing leaf. In connection with this leaf work one 
more leaf like the preceding one, then turn the work, 
and on the foundation thread work 6 ds., close to this, 
with one thread only, one ring of 6 ds., 1 p. one-fifth 
of an inch long, 6 ds. ; close to this again on the foun- 
dation thread § ds., 1 short p., 8 ds., close to this, with 
one thread only, one smull ring as before, then again 
on the foundation thread 6 ds. In connection with 
the large scallop thus formed with two small rings 
again work: * turning the work, one three-leaved fig- 
ure as in the beginning, but, instead of forming the 
middle p. of the tirst leaf, fasten on the middle p. of 
the third leaf of the preceding three-leaved figure. 
Work another large scallop with two rings; but now, 
instead of forming the p. in the first of these two small 
rings, fasten to the p. of the last ring of the precedin; 

lop. Repeat from x. This completes one half o: 
the insertion. Work the second half in a similar man- 
ner, but fasten it to the first half as shown by illustra- 
tion. It must be observed, however, that the small 
rings of the scallops are now worked without p., and 
fastened to the small rings already joined in the first 
half. The lace on the collar is worked, as shown by 
the illustration, similar to the tatted insertion. Cut 
away the Swiss muslin underneath the part consisting 
of insertion, and cover the seam on the outside of the 
collar with the tatted lace, Join the back and fronts 
according to the corresponding figures, set a bindin 
half an inch wide on tie chemisette, and edge the la 
ter with tatted lace. bb: ttons and button-hole stitch 
loops serve for closing. ‘ut the sleeves from —_ 
17 and 18, Supplement. Ti > the cuffs, Fig. 18, with 
needle-work and tatted inser. »n as shown by the il- 
Justration, cut away the mater. underneath the in- 
sertion, and fasten the edges care. ‘ly. Face the out- 
er edge of the cuffs with a strip 0. ‘viss muslin half 
an inch wide, edge the cuffs with tatte:. ‘ace, sew them 
up from 87 to the under edge, and set v.1em, accordin; 
to the corresponding figures, on the s:ceves, whic 
have previously been sewed up from 35 to 36 and from 
87 to 88, and gathered on the bottom to suit the width 
of the cuffs. 


is. (double stitch— 





MERCYS RING. 

\ IIEN Mercy Vennard was first engaged to 
Clovis Devonshire he placed upon her 
finger an antique ring, an heir-loom of the family. 
“This is a historic ring, darling,” he said: 
‘for generations it has descended to the first 
bride of the house; it has survived many advent- 
ures, moreover, by fire and theft. But there is 

a saying attached to it that descends with it: 


‘Fire refuse me, thief lose me; 
It's left for water, then, to abuse me!’ 


which is interpreted to mean that misfortune can 
arrive to the wearer only through water. So 
take care, my dear, how you go near the water.” 

‘*Why, it is almost like having a perpetual 
midsummer’s day about you—” 

**T’'m glad you think so,” he interrupted her. 

‘*__When the fairies are lying in wait at the 
edge of pools and rivers to drag any unwary 
feet beneath. But then, you know, I am in no 
great danger, for I don’t take kindly to boating, 
nor to any of its kindred sports.” 

‘* I'm glad of that,” he returned, almost super- 
stitiously ; *‘ but there are other dangers. ‘There 
was one betrothed lady who wore this ring—I do 
not fear you will resemble her, dear—she wore 
this ring to the undoing of her lover. It hap- 
pened in this way: he saw it one day on the fin- 
ger of another man. She had lent it in order to 
try the temper of his love; but when he saw jt 
thus desecrated he went out and fell on his 
sword, her faithlessness was so plain to him; 
and I doubt if he would not have considered it 
faithlessness had he known the truth.” 

**T am almost afraid to wear it now,” said 
Mercy. 

**And I am sure it never fell to a sweeter 
hand. I trust it with you.” And then he kissed 
the hand in question, and said good-by, and 
was off on an expedition to South America that 
promised speedy fortune; for Devonshire had 
only the heritage of a noble name and keart, and 
must needs earn a home for his love before mak- 
ing her his own. Clovis was to be absent three 
years; at the end of that time he would be cer- 
tain, he argued, to return with a sufficiency that 
would justify their marriage. 

In the mean time Mercy lived her quiet life 
at home, varied now and then by a trip to the 
sea-side or the mountains, by a visit to fiiends 





in the city, where she was wont to sit inthralled 
beneath the magic spell of music, or to feast her 
soul on the sublimities of art. But her days 
were not always to slip by thus smoothly, with 
so little to test the quality of her nature; the 
rival interests of life were to meet in conflict, 
and this conflict was inaugurated by no less a 

rson than a young and wealthy suitor, who 
followed her like a shadow, who left nothing un- 
done that could in any way further his interests— 
of whom every one spoke with profound admi- 
ration—and who could offer all that a worldly 
heart might desire. But Mercy’s was hardly a 
worldly heart. ‘To say that all these possibili- 
ties of wealth, all these shining attributes of her 
new admirer, went for nothing would be simply 
to tell an untruth; but it is certain that they 
weighed lightly beside love. 

When Mr. Pontefract brought her splendid 
jewels, and begged her acceptance as a favor to 
him, she turned her eyes away with a sigh, and 
chose his flowers instead. When she compared 
—as circumstances compelled her to do—her own 
present rank and surroundings in the world with 
what she might enjoy as Mrs. Pontefract, was it 
much wonder if the one little grain of covetous- 
ness dormant in her nature expanded into a wish 
that all these vanities belonged to Mr. Devon- 
shire? But notwithstanding this she never once 
dreamed of proving faithless to Clovis; she 
would as soon have thought of plucking out an 
eye because it could not help seeing the advan- 
tages of Mr. Pontefract’s offer, as of uprooting 
her love because it was less favorably placed as 
regards externals—because Clovis absorbed less 
of the sunshine of good fortune. 

However, do as she would, it was impossible 
for her to escape the attentions of Mr. Ponte- 
fract—attentions so subtile yet so constant that 
they came to resemble the dews of heaven in 
some respects, since they were so grateful, so 
gentle, so unobtrusive. Perhaps, too, they were 
in danger of becoming as necessary; for when 
one face has long smiled upon you, and one voice 
has entreated, you grow to feel this smile and 
this entreaty a part-of your natural life, some- 
thing that may leave an empty niehe upon their 
withdrawal; and then, perhaps, you temporize, 
and make a snare for yourself. In the first place, 
Mr. Pontefract knew that Mercy was engaged, 
and to whom; in the second place, she had re- 
jected him; but, nevertheless, so long .as she 
treated him like a friend whom she pitied and 
regarded—for Mercy’s gentle heart was touched 
by his unhappiness, and so, it may be, she gave 
him more kindness than was good for him—just 
so long would he continue to linger sighing in 
her pleasant neighborhood. Moreover, there 
were not wanting friends and relatives who rec- 
ommended him to her good graces; and then 
one hardly needs a recommendation of a lover ; 
the very fact of his being is enough ; and, besides, 
Mercy knew that the dearest wish of her father’s 
heart would be accomplished should she forget 
Mr. Devonshire in order to marry Mr. Ponte- 
fract; and she sometimes seriously questioned 
if it were not her duty to forego her own inclina- 
tion, that the declining years of her father, who 
had met with reverses and ungratified wishes at 
every step in life, might be rendered happy and 
cheerful. Added to this, there were other friends 
who foresaw their own advancement in this con- 
nection, who counted upon Mr. Pontefract’s in- 
fluence and gold to give them a lift by the way, 
and accordingly manceuvred to throw the two 
constantly together, and to give the affair a sen- 
timental aspect, so that in time it came to be un- 
derstood and currently reported that ‘‘ Miss Ven- 
nard was engaged to one man and in love with 
another.” Such things had happened before: 
why not to Miss Vennard? Thus when a stran- 
ger chanced to see her in the absorbed society of 
her lover he naturally received this impression, 
and perhaps spoke of the romantic situation to a 
friend, who perhaps embellished it slightly, and 
passed it along, after the way of the world; for 
Mr. Pontefract was a man of consequence, well 
known in society and the political world, and 
whatever concerned him was worth repeating. 

Furthermore, the non-appearance of the prin- 
cipal hero, Clovis, gave color to the story. The 
three years had elapsed, and he had not return- 
ed; indeed, he had not been so successful as he 
had anticipated, and, not having heard any of 
the rumors about his love-affair at that time, he 
felt no anxiety, though much disappointment, in 
deterring his return for two years longer. Of 
course Mercy’s friends seized upon this as a fresh 
means of urging Mr. Pontefract’s claims upon 
her, A young man who loved her devotedly 
would hardly spend five of the best years of his 
life in voluntary banishment, they reasoned. Mer- 
cy herself began to fear lest he had learned to do 
without her, and meant to put the lesson into 
practice; but, for all that, she went on loving him, 
just as a rose-tree in the wilderness goes on blos- 
soming year after year, though no passer put out 
a hand to pluck, though no eye be delighted 
thereby, simply as a beautiful necessity of its na- 
ture. 

When it was well into the fourth year of Mr. 
Devonshire’s absence Mercy went down to Prince- 
ton, with her aunt, to make a summer visit at the 
country-seat of Mr, Pontefract, through the ear- 
nest solicitation of his mother. It was a most 
unwise thing to do, but her aunt was bent upon 
it. Mr. Pontefract himself urged it till she was 
weary of the subject, while her father swore he 
would give up his daily paper and pawn his watch 
unless she accepted, for she had demurred on ac- 
count of expense when every thing else had failed 
her. So she had a few new additions to a some- 
what scanty wardrobe, in the shape of white 
morning gowns and muslin walking dresses, a 
new sun-shade, and a hat wreathed with blue vi- 
olets, and set forth on her way, reproaching her- 
self vehemently, yet somewhat pleased with the 
prospect of variety after her prosaic life at home. 

li was so pleasant down at Pontefract Place 





that poor Mercy found herself wishing again and 
again that she been born unto such magnifi- 
cence. The ceilings were so lofty; the frescoes 
so bewildering; the stained glass so inspiring to 
the imagination ; the carpets so like piled moss ; 
the gardens like miniature forests, where lovers 
might delightfully lose themselves ; the fountains 
crooned such sweet sorrow in the pauses of con- 
versation ; the family plate was so dazzling; 
such well-trained servants, such pure-blooded 
horses, such an atmosphere of ease and elegance. 
Was it not enough to make our little girl’s heart 
falter ?—a little girl who had all her days been 
struggling with the giant Poverty; who had 
known what it was to patch and mend, and go 
shabby and even hungry. And yet it did not 
suffice to make this heart falter. 

‘* These things are all beautiful in themselves,” 
she thought ; ‘‘ but as for me, I prefer love. I 
could give myself away, but I do not know how 
to sell myself.” So she satisfied her conscience 
with long and frequent letters to Clovis, and rode 
to-day with Mr. Pontefract to Crescent Hill, or 
played bagatelle, or s#t under the lindens while 
he read the old dramatists to his listening guests, 
or danced in the moon-lighted hall, giving an un- 
willing ear to many a tender aside from her host, 
which fell, it would seem, impulsively from his 


lips, and without premeditation. 


Thus the days slipped away like bubbles break- 
ing in the sun, so that one hardly knew where 
they went. And yet she staid. Some pretext 
or other detained her: some visit to this neigh- 
borhood, celebrated in the annals of the country, 
to a battle-field of the Revolution, to the home 
of a poet, to the summer retreat of an artist— 
any thing and every thing to engage her atten- 
tion, and keep her at his side, beneath his roof. 

Riding home late one afternoon from one of 
their frequent excursions, they stopped at a farm- 
house to quench their thirst with a glass of cider 
fresh from the mill. 

‘*T will have water instead,” said Mercy, let- 
ting the well-pole slip through her hands as she 
lowered the mossy bucket; ‘*cider makes me 
giddy and good-for-nothing.” 

‘* What are you doing, Miss Vennard ?” asked 
Mr. Pontefract, coming to her assistance. ‘*At 
least, let me bring. up the bucket for you; you 
will bruise your. hands, child.” 

“I! it is not the first bucket I have drawn, 
thank you. Ah, how it carries me back to Uncle 
Tom’s old farm, and the strawberry fields and the 
ricks of new-mown hay! Isn't it strange how 
childhood lends its beauty to later years, and 
makes common things delightful through asso- 
ciation! Ah— Oh, Mr. Pontefract, what have 
Idone!” The bucket, half-way up, sparkling and 
running over, would have dropped back again 
had not Mr. Pontefract readily arrested it, for 
Mercy had snatched away her hands from the 
sweep, and with bent head was searching the 
dark depths of the well. 

‘* What is the matter?” said Mr. Pontefract, 
bending over beside her; ‘‘do you see the face 
of your future husband below there ?” 

**Oh,.Mr. Pontefract, I have lost my ring!” 
she cried. 

“eMy ser my ear-rings! they’ve dropped into 
the well, 

—_ to say to Musa I can not, can not 


he quoted, laughingly. 

**Oh, don’t laugh at me, Mr. Pontefract; it 
was Mr. Devonshire’s ring, and I have lost it!” 

“Indeed! I did not mean to laugh at your 
distress. But never fear; I will have the well 
dragged. I'll send some of my servants up 
bright and early to-morrow morning to do the 
business. Come, it’s a dear drink to you. ‘Think 
no more about it, I pray, and Iet me drive you 
home. It will be all right to-morrow.” 

**Do you think so? You are so kind! 
ashamed to be so troublesome.” 

** And I am glad to serve you, even with his 
ring!” And then they drove homeward, and he 
made the time pass lightly by virtue of his geni- 
ality and wit, that so she might forget her mis- 
fortune. : 

As they came up the drive to Pontefract Place, 
slowly and far behind the rest of the party, a 
stranger pacing the veranda there bent his eyes 
upon them scrutinizingly. ‘‘ Ah ha!” said he, 
under his breath; ‘‘ opportunity plays the deuce 
with good intention. ‘Out of sight, out of 
mind.’ Poor Devonshire!” for Mr. Pontefract 
had so beguiled and -reassured Mercy that she 
sat back in the carriage listening to him with the 
air of one but too well pleased, while he bent to 
her in the fading light, and-held her glance with 
his pleading gaze. Yet he had not been discours- 
ing of love to her; he was too wise and cautious 
for that. 

** And you will not.speak of it yet?” she asked, 
recurring to the loss of her ring, as he assisted 
her to alight. 

‘“Ha, ha!” chuckled the stranger on the ve- 
randa; ‘‘no wonder you are ashamed of it, 
miss! Poor Devonshire! poor Devonshire! he 
hardly dreamed of this. I shall have a cordial 
welcome, from appearances. The deuce take 
it!” 

‘**Certainly not,” answered Mr. Pontefract, 
‘if that is your wish. It shall be our secret for 
the nonce. As for me, I am rejoiced to share 
any thing with you. Iam as humble as that. 
Little white hand!” he continued, detaining it an 
instant, ‘‘ it shall wear its ring yet.” Just then 
there came a heavy tread on the gravel. 

‘*Miss Vennard, I believe ?” said the stranger, 
stepping forward. 

“*Oh, Mr. Owen! where did you drop from ?” 
Then, hastily and catching her breath, ‘* Is—is 
Mr. Devonshire with you?” 

‘*No, I left Mr. Devonshire in exile. I am 
only a bird of passage myself; but I promised 
him I would make every effort to call upon you 
before my return to South America, and you see 
I have taken the liberty of following you into 
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this earthly paradise. You can’t think how he 
will envy me this glimpse of you.” 

“You are very kind to take so much pains to 
serve us,” she returned, leading the way into the 
drawing-room ; “‘and you left Mr. Devonshire 
quite well ?” 

** Quite well, but exceedingly impatient.” She 
was fumbling for the strings of her hat while he 
answered thus, and involuntarily his eyes, follow- 
ing the movements of her hands, perceived that 
they were innocent of rings. 

“Just as I thought,” said Mr. Owen to Mr. 
Owen’s self: ‘I’m glad, at least, that she has had 
the grace to take it off after as good as forget- 
ting the giver. Who knows but I may be the 
distinguished bearer of that famous betrothal- 
ring to its rightful owner? No enviable office.” 
For Mr. Owen, being an old friend and college 
chum of Devonshire’s, knew by heart all the ing 
and outs of that young gentleman’s life, as well 
as the history and destination of the family ring. 

‘* Why did he not come home with you,” she 
asked, “‘just for a day, an hour? Do you be- 
lieve he ever will come?” 

**Do I believe he ever will come home? 
Why, Miss Vennard, that depends altogether 
upon you, I should think.” 

“*T sometimes fancy I have nothing whatever 
to do with it.” 

“*T can not doubt but, with such a Joadstar, he 
will be attracted t6 this quarter of the globe be- 
fore long,” he answered, gallantly. ‘‘ ‘The little 
actress!” he thought; ‘‘she is sweet enough to 
be honest; but, the deuce! there’s no trusting 
her as far as you can see her.” 

They sat there discussing by-gones, and Devon- 
shire, and South America, till Mr. Owen, con- 
sulting his repeater, found it time to make his 
adieux, 

‘You see,” he said, ‘I go back this day 
week, and I’m pressed for time. I ran down 
here because I wouldn't return to the south 
without seeing you for a gold mine ; Devonshire 
would never forgive me. So, if you've any keep- 
sake or package to send him, I shall be most 
happy to take it, and make myself welcome to 

im. 

‘*Thank you. I have a keepsake I should 
like to send, if—if—it won’t trouble you.” 

‘Not a bit, I assure you. If you will have 
it left at my brother’s office in Boston, 90 Kilby 
Street. I suppose that Mr. Pontefract goes into 
the city often; he'll attend to it for you, I’ve no 
doubt.” 

“‘ With the greatest pleasure,” said that gen- 
tleman, who, drawing near at this point, had 
overheard the words of both. ‘* Let me see— 
when do you leave, Mr. Owen ?” 

‘* This day week.” 

“So soon?” musingly. ‘‘ Well, I go up to 
the city to attend a meeting of the directors of 
the Flushing Bank on the sixteenth; that’s two 
days before you leave. Will that answer ?” 

** Perfectly,” said Mr. Owen. 

“A little ‘keepsake?’ he muttered, walking ~ 
— to his hotel. ‘‘I was sure of it from the 

rst.” 

**You go up on the sixteenth,” said Mercy, 
after Mr. Owen had gone, with a glance full of 
admiration for Mr. Pontefract, who could so 
gracetully put aside his own feelings as to assist 
in forwarding a ‘‘ keepsake” to his successful ri- 
val. ‘‘I will have it in readiness, then,” she 
added, ‘‘and it will not be a very burdensome 
affair.” 

‘* But very precious,” insisted Mr. Pontefract, 
who somehow divined its nature. 

“*T don’t know about that,” she answered, 
doubtfully. ‘* What is precious to one may be 
worthless to another.” 

So when the morning of the sixteenth opened, 
Mr. Pontefract reminded Mercy of her duty, 
when they found themselves alone in the break- 
fast-room for a few seconds. ‘* You know,” said 
he, ‘‘ that I am off for the city to-day. Is your 
precious parcel in readiness ?” 

** Here it is, thank you.” 

«Thank me for nothing, Mercy,” he returned, 
holding the little package in his palm, and re- 
garding her intently. 

** Mr. Pontefract,” she essayed, after a pause, 
‘is there no news about—about my ring?” Mr. 
Pontefract gave a little start, and walked to the 
window. ‘‘I have sent the men and had the 
well drained,” said he—‘‘ every inch of it; and 
I hardly know how to tell you, Mercy, but there 
is no ring there! I have delayed saying this to 
you, because [ have inserted an advertisement 
in the Daily News and the Evening Visitor, and 
though I have heard nothing from them, yet 
there is hope. But I fear you may have lost it 
in some other way. Think: are you quite cer- 
tain it was on your finger when you reached the 
well? Might you not have pulled it off with 
your glove ?” 

‘*No; I heard it hit the water as it fell. 
confident of that.” 

**That might have been a pebble which the 
bueket had dislodged and thrown down, might 
it not?” 

“T hardly think so”—the tears beginning to 
fringe her eyelashes. ‘‘ But the men who drained 
the well, were they—were they honest, do you 
think ?” 

“*T have every reason to believe so. They 
have been in my service for years. ‘They have 
good wages and good names—too precious to 
risk. No; I can vouch for them.” 

‘Then I must give it up!” 

**T should advise differently. Let. us wait 
a while, at least. I shall offer a tempting re- 
ward. Don't despair, little one. And now this 
precious parcel must be on its way. Well, good- 
morning. Enjoy yourself as well as you can 
without me to-day; for my part, J] shall enjoy 
nothing but the anticipation of the evening.” 
And while she was thinking in what words to 
thank him for his’ considerate kindness, he was 
already on his way to Boston, with the ‘‘ keep- 
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sake” secure in his breast pocket—the ‘‘ keep- 
sake,” which was simply a gold locket containing 
a little picture of Mercy’s tender face—like the 
face of an angel looking out of a cloud—which 
Mr. Devonshire had begged her to send him, as 
the one she gave him when they parted had met 
with a misfortune while accompanying him on 
his excursions. 

**Such disinterested kindness!” thought Mer- 
cy, going over the ocemrrences of the morning: 
‘Sah, if one only had two hearts at one’s dis- 
posal!” But, for all that, she did not feel at all 
called upon, having but one, to reward him with 
the gift of that. 

Mercy and her aunt returned home shortly 
after this, Mercy in a somewhat depressed state 
of mind, owing to the fact that the ring had 
not yet come to light. Mr. Pontefract had 
made every effort in her behalf, she earnestly 
believed, and had entreated her not to renounce 
hope; and she was just sitting down to acquaint 
Mr. Devonshire with the misfortune, when a 
South American mail arrived, bringing to ‘her 
a box containing all the letters of the past four 
years which she had written to Mr. Devonshire, 
together with the curl of her beautiful hair that 
he had cut away with his penknife one evening 
long ago, the faded rose she had worn in its blush- 
ing heyday, the ribbon that had once adorned 
her throat, the glove he had stolen, and these 
lines: 

“Mr. Owen has brought me the ‘keepsake’ which 
you delivered to him. I accept it cheerfully; and 
though henceforth we are stranger than strangers to 


each other, believe me I shall intrust it to the care of 
no other mortal. Crovis Devonsuire.” 


Mercy comprehended the situation at the first 
glance with the intuition of a sensitive nature. 
She took it like a sword thrust into her heart, 
and covered the wound as best she might. He 
had forgotten her; he had done loving her for- 
ever and forever; but he kept her picture as one 
keeps a fragment of some fragrant sentiment in 
a secret corner of one’s heart, to look at now 
and then and dream over, to be reminded by its 
faint perfume of what might have been. That 
was all.. That was the end of her four years’ 
weary waiting and longing and loving; that was 
the end of love’s young dream, of the illusion 
of life, of happiness. The world was a waste 
place henceforth ; the very birds sang in the 
minor key ; there was a shadow passing over the 
sun. Her aunt naturally took care to inform 
Mr. Pontefract of this new state of things; and 
what. lover is generous enough to forget himself 
at such a crisis? In the mean time Mercy was 
in great perplexity: what should she do about 
the ring—the family ring, which was to descend 
to the future brides of all the Devonshires—which 
she had unwittingly forfeited? How tell him 
she had lost what no money could purchase? 
How make amends for her fault? ‘Therefore, 
after enduring much suffering, she carried her 
trouble before Mr. Pontefract, as her only secure 
and wise friend; for, since the withdrawal of 
Devonshire, she had begun to feel a sort of pos- 
session in Mr. Pontefract, and a reliance upon 
his good-will and favor. 

‘*Sit down this instant,” he commanded, when 
she had stated to him her anxiety, ‘‘ and ex- 
plain the whole affair to him. It is his right, 
and all you can do. Come, I am going to the 
mail myself. I will see to it, and then it will be 
off your mind. You can hardly offer to pay for 
the ring, and it’s hardly likely he will accuse you 
of embezzling after that.” So the letter was 
written, bearing only on the subject ; not.a word 
of reproach, not a syllable of regret, except for 
the loss of the bauble, for she would not have 
him believe that she retained the symbol when 
the thing symbolized had ceased to exist. 

And now, at this time, what a staff was Mr. 
Pontefract to lean upon: no reed shaken by the 
wind, but a friend in need—a surety whose ac- 
tions seemed to declare, ‘* Though all the world 
should cast you off, I only Jove you the better.” 

Thus the wound throbbed and throbbed with 
every breath, with every thought, and she grew 
so accustomed to its anguish that she was hardly 
conscious when, by-and-by, there came a lull, 
when it ceased to sting. It may be that this 
was owing to the constant companionship and 
delicate kindness of Mr. Pontefract, who, never 
once alluding to his own feelings, constituted 
himself her champion, and made her welfare his 
business and delight. Thus she came to regard 
him first as the paragon among men, so disin- 
terested, so noble-minded, so true, bearing his 
own blight with such high courage and fortitude. 
Surely he presented an imposing contrast to that 
other lover who had thrown her love aside with- 
out an apology; then, in the second place, she 
began to wish that some day she might repay 
him with a little affection ; and since with some 
to wish is to will, since the wish is sometimes 
but the shadow of its own fulfillment, she ques- 
tioned at last if she were not already touched by 
his tender endeavor, by the silent reiteration of 
his regard. So it happened, when he came into 
her presence, her smile shed such a brightness 
about the place that it seemed to him as if he 
had entered into a room full of sunshine and 
flowers. He paused an instant in the door-way, 
bewildered, as it were, by this revelation, this 
accomplishment of his hopes, this fruition of his 
labors ; for he had not loved and toiled so long 
without being able to recognize the first trans- 
formation in the beloved face. Then his heart 
gave a great plunge in his bosom, and sank like 
astone. Why had it not come before, this that 
he had longed for? Why not before, when its 
lustre had been untarnished by self-reproach ? 
t Was so sweet to him that at the first impulse 

ie could have put it away as something too di- 
vine for such as he; his nobler nature rose in 
protest against it, remembering that so it had 
once seemed dear to Clovis Devonshire! Oh, 
if it could have been his own, had the price been 
simply love, then would it have been like rain 





after long dronght, like the wind in sails be- 
calmed! Now its very preciousness was pain- 
ful. All this, however, was but the torment of 
an instant; then he had crossed the room and 
bent above her. 

‘* Look upon me forever so, dearest,” he said ; 
‘¢then I shall believe that you love me.” 

** And faith works miracles,” she answered him. 

Their lips met, they saw themselves reflected 
in each other’s eyes. At that moment, it ap- 
peared to him, his soul went out on the long 
search for hers. But can the weak soul over- 
take the strong? Can love breathe the same at- 
mosphere with selfishness? Is not the reward al- 
ways commensurate to the labor ? 

‘They were to be married in the spring—in the 
time of violets, when all sweet things renew their 
life and beauty. Mercy’s time was now too en- 
tively occupied with the arrangements and de- 
tails of her approaching wedding to allow her to 
reflect upon the past; and then, if she missed 
the freshness of her first love, she was none the 
less satisfied that this was best for her, more en- 
during, more robust, partaking more of the na- 
ture of the eternal verities. She regarded him 
now as one among a thousand—a man whose in- 
tegrity was the shining ensample of his contem- 
poraries. If he said so, it must be so; if he did 
thus, it was right. Such magnificent reliance 
on a fallible nature showed a heart utterly inca- 
pable of unworthy suspicions, reposing infinite 
confidence in humanity. But then he had ina 
measure earned this golden opinion : when he had 
promised, he had been earnest to perform. And, 
moreover, when they had conversed together 
upon the interests of the soul, he had expressed 
such hearty conviction of his short-comings that 
she had been filled with admiration in discover- 
ing humility in a being so excellent; and the 
more he bewailed the narrowness of life, which 
had, pgshaps, driven him to barter many of the 
beauties of the spirit for earthly goods, the more 
her heart went out to him in atfectionate com- 
passion and absolute trust. 

The mother of Mr. Pontefract, delighted with 
the prospect of a daughter, and the fact that her 
son had proved victorious, had insisted upon hav- 
ing Mercy with her again, for a few weeks, that 
so they might grow accustomed to each other’s 
ways, and talk over the pleasant event together. 
And Mercy was enjoying the fleeting moments 
with all the capacity of youth for enjoyment,when 
Mr. Pontefract was summoned away on urgent 
business, He was to depart on the morrow, and 
as they said their last words in the moon-lighted 
musie-room, with the last chords of Beethoven's 
Sonata still vibrating in the air, Mercy felt like 
one in a delicious dream—felt that greater hap- 
piness had been granted her than she had dared 
to desire, that not one woman in a thousand was 
so content, so blessed as she! 

She recalled that evening, only one week later, 
and could have wished that then and there, lean- 
ing on her lover's arm, believing in*him, loving 
him—that then time had ceased for her, and 
eternity had petrified her love and faith, that they 
might suffer no further change for evermore. 

The night had set in cheerlessly, with great 
gusts of wind and rain tapping at the windows 
and twisting the naked boughs without. Mercy, 
sitting alone in the library, was wishing that her 
lover might suddenly enter, throwing open the 
doors with a cheery noise, as was his wont, bring- 
ing with him a perfume of frosty air: the house 
was so still without him—like a great lonely ruin 
haunted with sweet ghosts of thought and mem- 
ory—the guests were so commonplace. Mrs. 
Pontefract had gone to bed with a headache, 
and the servants were just lighting the gas in 
the hall, when some one tapped gently at the 
library door. : : 

‘Qh, it is you, Meg?” said Mercy, starting 
reluctantly from her reverie before the flickering 
blaze on the hearth. ‘‘ Is Mrs. Pontefract worse ? 
Would she like me to go to her ?” 

‘* Not that, miss,” returned Meg, shyly. ‘‘ It’s 
sound asleep that she is, miss. It’s something 
I'd be after saying to ye meself.” 

“Yes?” said Mercy, turning up the gas. 

‘*Tt’s something,” pursued Meg, ‘‘ that Jacob, 
the coachman, minded me to tell ve;” and here 
Meg colored and paused, for Jacob was known 
to be sweet on pretty Meg. 

‘* Yes?” reiterated Mercy, hardly curious. 

** It's something he found this morning in the 
breast pocket of his best coat, miss; he’d have 
give it to the master, but you're most the same 
now, he says, and the masteraway. Mr. Ponte- 
fract gave him the coat, miss, you see, and it 
was almost as good as new, saving a rent in the 
sleeve of it; and Jacob he hasn't wore the coat 
but once since it was give to him, and that was 
at his sister’s wedding, a month come Saturday 
week, when. he hadn’t no occasion to use the 
breast pocket, his mind was so took up with the 
merry-making. So it was only this morning, as 
I was a-saying, that he put in his hand, and, 
says he, he says, ‘Here’s something master’s 
clean forgot; take it up to the mistress, Meg ;’ 
and as the mistress w:s sound asleep, I took it 
upon me to bring it to von, miss. Of course,” 
she added, apologetically, ‘*Mr. Pontefract 
wouldn’t be so like to miss it, and the ’riginal 
here: leastways so Jacob says ;” and then Meg 
placed a small parcel on the library table, and 
went out, 

Mercy left it undisturbed for a few moments. 
**T dont know as it is my business,” she thought, 
‘*though one would suppose that Jacob had 
found a gold mine ;” and then, from sheer des- 
peration and ennui, she took up the parcel, tore 
off the ragged envelope in which it was wrapped, 
and paused, stunned and affrighted, before a 
tiny gold locket, disclosing a picture of herself— 
the little ‘‘ keepsake” she had sent to Clovis 
Devonshire by Mr. Owen! How had it come 
into the possession of Mr. Pontefract? What 

‘*keepsake,” then, had Mr. Devonshire received 
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the cruel fraud, in a flash. Mr. Pontefract had 
found the ring, and had substituted it for the 
picture in the parcel she had delivered to his 
care; and as a murderer sometimes retains about 
him, by some strange fatality, the very thing 
that will secure his conviction, so Mr. Ponte- 
fract had retained her picture, because he could 
not bring himself to destroy the image of her he 
loved. 

What should any reasonable woman have 
done under the circumstances? Should she 
have written to Mr. Devonshire and explained ? 
But Mercy had doved Mr. Pontefract, and one 
can not forget in the twinkling of an eye. And 
then, what if Mr. Devonshire had followed her 
example and loved again? ‘Therefore she chose 
the hardest way—she waited. And one fine 
spring day, a whole year later, he came in, like 
a son of the house, and straight to where Mercy 
sat at work. 

**T am a little later than I thought to be,” he 
said. ‘*Shall I come in, Mercy ?” 

‘*Mr. Devonshire!” she cried, stretching out 
her hands, and withdrawing them as instantly. 
** You have come back because—because—” 

‘* Because I love you, Mercy; because some 
one has lately been so kind as to write me 
word how a certain ring having dropped into a 
well was found by my rival, and dispatched to 
me in the place of a very lovely picture which 
had been promised. Mercy, I said truly when 
I wrote you that I should intrust my ring to no 
other mortal. I have brought it back to you, 
dear; will you wear it again?” 

** And you will trust it to me?” 

*¢ With all my heart!” 

** And the letter, Clovis ?” she asked, one day ; 
‘*you never told me who enlightened you? Was 
it my aunt?” 

“ft was not your aunt, love. Mercy, dear, 
the letter was a contrite confession, and it was 
signed ‘ Francis Pontefract.’” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


j is curious to observe—and yet it is alto- 
gether a natural sequence—lrow some special 
event arouses, with sudden impetuosity, all our 
slumbering interest in a —— or people that 
had previously been to us only like other coun- 
tries and people. The advent of Prince Alexis 
has invested Russian history with a charm hith- 
erto unknown, especially among those to whom 
facts always seem dry. There will never be a 
more favorable time than now to remind such 
that the Russian empire includes an area of 
7,862,568 square miles. European Russia has a 
population of 61,325,923; Government of Cau- 
causus, 4,157,917; Siberia, 4,625,699; Kingdom 
of Poland, 5,100,000; Grand Duchy of Finland, 
1,798,909—making a total of 77,008,448 inhabit- 
ants. Within the circuit of the Russian empire 
are more than a hundred tribes, speaking as 
many different languages; but most of these 
live on the frontiers of the country, the Rus- 
sians proper inhabiting the interior. In Russia 
the emperor’s will is law, but the administration 
of the empire is intrusted to four great councils. 
The commercial intercourse of Russia is chiefly 
with Prussia, Great Britain, and France, though 
Asia and China come in for a share. The chief 
trading ports are St. Petersburg and Riga, on the 
Baltic; Archangel, on the White Sea; Odessa, 
on the Black Sea; Taganrog, on the Sea of Azof; 
and Astrakhan and Baku, on the Caspian Sea. 
Moscow is the principal entrepét of the interior 
commerce of the empire. The czar is now mak- 
ing earnest efforts to promote the cause of edu- 
cation among his people. Much progress has 
been made within the last quarter of a century; 
still, among the common people, education is 
very deticient. The number of school-attending 
children is stated to be as one to 140. In 1865 
there were in Russia 328 periodical papers, of 
which 143 were published in St. Petersburg. 





Professor Agassiz was altogether correct when 
he told the teachers assembled in convention at 
Boston that he thought in public education 
“too much was made of the memory, and too 
little of the mind.” 


A twenty-four-year-old American lady has 
just been admitted to the dignity of Doctor of 
Medicine at Zurich. She passed a brilliant ex- 
amination, which attracted a large audience. 





A Chicago lady, writing conecrning the time 
immediately following the conflagration, says 
tliat people from other cities were in such nerv- 
ous haste they did not stop to consider what 
was most needed, but sent every thing they 
could lay their hands on—ball dresses, theatrical 
costumes, white vests, and lavender gloves, piled 
in with homespun jeans. ‘‘Only Boston, never 
in her intellectual pride impulsive, telegraphed 
to know what was most needed; and what ele- 
gant clothing the noble citizens of the Hub sent 
when they received the answer, ‘Every thing!’ 
One dear old lady sent some brocade silks, made 
in the style of 1700, with immense sleeves puffed 
out with eider-down, and short waists with big 
puffs. They are really too precious to give 
away. We wiil have tableaux in the church this 
winter for the benefit of the sufferers, and use 
them in that way.” 


It is not enough, in this hurrying age, to send 
little folks to school as soon as they can fairly 
speak and safely walk, and stuff them with book- 
learning till their little heads whirl and ache. 
The very latest style suggested is the infusion 
of scientific instruction into the minds of babies 
through the medium of nursery rhymes! For 
example: 

“Sing a song of acids, 
ase and alkali— 
Four-and-twenty gases 
Baked into a pie; 
When the pie was opened, 
Wonderful to say, 
Oxygen and nitrogen 
Both flew away.” 





The initials D. C., after Washington, are now 
understood to mean ‘‘Dirty City.’ For two or 
three months past the inhabitants of the capi- 
tal have been “‘mending their ways;” and the 





and acknowledged? She saw all the treachery, all’ 


amount of mud, loose paving-stones, second- 
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hand bricks, and miscellaneous rubbish devel- 
oped along the streets by the progress of im- 
provement is fearful to the pedestrian. But 
the city enjoys tine fall weather, and is rapidly 
filling up with visitors. The streets will soon 
be in better order than ever before; and there 
are general anticipations of an unusually pleas- 
ant season. 





The bell worn by the cow that kicked over 
the lamp that set tire to Chicago is on exhibi- 
tion at sixty-one different places in that city— 
at least so says a Chicago local. 





The day before Thanksgiving, as a forerunner 
of that time-honored festival, and a little in ad- 
vance of his proper time, Winter made his ap- 
pearance in New York. Little folks shouted and 
old folks shivered, to sce the whitened ground 
and feel the whistling wind. Skates and over- 
coats, sleds and flannels, little shovels and big 
ones, were equally in demand. Perhaps this 
cold day, coming just before the national Tur- 
key-day, was a fortunate reminder to those who 
lacked nothing comfortable that thousands in 
our great city would be thankful for a gift of 
food, fuel, or clothing. But New York is ever 
open-handed—and the Thanksgiving of this year 
was no exception to those of past years in char- 
itable donations. . 





Russia should be a healthy country. It has 
only 10,000 doctors, which is about one to 7182 
persons. In some districts, if a physician is 
wanted, a day’s journey must be performed to 
reach one. 





While the flames were devouring the North 
Side of Chicago, a clergyman met a bewildered 
young man in Chicago Avenue. ‘‘ Where am 
I?’ he asked. On being informed, he said, 
“Well, I've been married three weeks; I don’t 
know where my wife is;. but if she is burned, it 
is the Lord’s will: let her go.” And off he 
started. 





There should be a city ordinance against 
throwing fruit skins upon the sidewalks. How 
many broken limbs and lame backs are due to 
bits of apple, orange, and banana skins is not 
generally known. 





A correspondent of the Milwaukee Wisconsin, 
who has been traveling through the burned re- 
gions of Wisconsin, says that 400 square miles 
are utterly devastated in the country from Brown 
County to Big Sturgeon Bay. At least 400 farms 
in this tornado section alone are left desolate— 
stripped of every improvement. Fences, barns, 
dwellings, implements, furniture, wagons, har- 
ness, and crops all went up in a “ whirlwind of 
fire.” It will take thirty years, in that cold, hard 
soil, for their timber to grow again. In the ag- 
gregate their losses must foot up to $1000 a 
family. In the Belgian settlement on Red River 
sixty-two families were burned out in a row. 
Not a house, not a shed, not a coop—not one 
fence rail left upon another. The families had 
fled, almost naked and breathless, to the few 
cabins on the outskirts that were saved. 





The olive crop of the Mediterranean countries 
has been seriously injured by the protracted 
drought. Substitutes for salad oil will be in 
demand. 





It so chanced that there was a wedding ina 
Broadway church on the day of the Grand Duke's 
arrival—for even dukes can not keep people from 
marrying. But to invited guests and lookers- 
on a live prince was a rarer sight than even a 
“happy couple.”? So they only waited for the 
bride to walk up the aisle, when, leaving the 
bridal party to the tender mercies of the clergy- 
man, they rushed into the street in time to sce 
the procession and him it delighted to honor, 





Amidst the pathetic scenes which were wit- 
nessed in the churches which were made places 
of refuge for the Chicago sufferers there were 
some curious incidents, A lady who assisted in 
ministering to the homeless observed, in one 
corner of a church of refuge, a German woman 
with nine children of all sizes. She inquired, 

‘Where is your husband ?”” 

“ Ach, Gott in himmel! I took the children 
and he took the feather-bed, and he was so slow 
I think he got burned up mit the feather-bed. 
There was no water, and all the men on the 
North Side drinked beer and whisky, and then 
they could not go fast. If I had taken the 
feather-bed mineself, now I would have it.” 

“Yes; but you should be thankful that you 
have all your children,” it was suggested. 

“Aber! what can 1 do mit the children mitout 
a feather-bed ?”’ she asked, in astonishment. 





Incendiary fires in the neighborhood of Mos- 
cow continue to be reported. The flames have 
been raging extensively in the forests; and in 
certain towns churches, warehouses, and hun- 
dreds of houses have been consumed, besides 
immense quantities of merchandise. 

“Mamma,” said a little girl the other day, 
while passing through Fulton Market, *‘ what 

lace is this? It looks like a great hen-house!’’ 
Ve think the criticism just and suggestive. 
Many respectable hen-houses are far cleaner than 
are some parts of our great Fulton Market. 

Pitts isa capital business hand. He examines 
the goods he is thinking of purchasing, and then 
says: “Well, I'll look around, and if I don’t 
find any thing that suits me better, Pll call 
and take this.’’ Not long ago Pitts said to him- 
self, “I am getting rather "long in years, and 
guess I’ll get married.’ His business qualities 
wouldn't let him wait; so, calling upon a lady 
friend, he opened the conversation by remarking 
that he would like to know what she thought 
about his getting married. ‘Oh, Mr. Pitts,” 
she replied, ‘‘ that is an affair in which [ am not 
so very greatly interested, and I prefer to leave 
it with yourself.” ‘‘ But,’’ says Pitts, “you are 
interested; and, my dear girl, will you marry 
me?’ The young lady blushed very red, hesi- 
tated, and finally, as Pitts was very well to do in 
the world, and morally and financially of good 
standing in society, she accepted him; where- 
upon the matter-of-fact Pitts responded, “‘ Well, 
well, Pll look about; and if I don’t find any 
body that suits me better than you, Pll come 





back.”* 
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Ladies’ Winter Bonnets, Hats, and Caps, Figs. 1-7. 

Fig. 1.~—Dress Car or ‘T'vite anp Frowers. This cap is 
made of black tulle and white lace, and is trimmed with black 
silk ribbon and white ‘flowers with long drooping sprays. The 
crown of the cap is made of a double layer of black stiff lace and 
covered wire from Fig. 56, Supplement. 

Fig. 2.—Brown Vezv«t Bonnet. 
-On the front of this bonnet is a row 
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inches wide, which is edged with lace an inch and a quarter 
wide, One end of this strip is fastened on the left side of the bon- 
net, and extends in the form of a long band to the back edge of 
the bonnet, where it is arranged in a standing loop, and left to 
hang sixteen inches long in the back ; the end of the strip is sloped 
off (see illustration). On the right side of the bonnet, extending 
to the middle of the back, is a piece of gros grain ribbon, slight- 









of loops of brown gros grain ribbon 
three inches wide, covered each by 
loops of black tulle and lace. 
‘The tulle loops, however, 








ly. rounded, the ends of which hang half a yard long in the back 
‘The stitches that fasten the tulle loop on the back of the bonnet 
are covered with a pleated band of brown velvet. The strings are 
of brown ribbon thirty-one inches long. ‘The remaining trim. 
ming consists of brown velvet flowers and leaves. A ruche of 
black lacé is set inside of the bonnet on the front edge. For the 
frame of the bonnet (see page 812) cut of a double layer of white 

stiff lace one piece from Fig. 54, Supple- 
ment, arrange the front in one piece from 













“are not made separately, 
hut of a-single strip ten 




















Fig. 1.—Dress Cap 
or Lack AND FLOWERS. 





Fig. 55, Supplement, with white covered 
wire, then cover the front, formed of wire 
only, with a double’ layer :of 
gathered white cotton lace. Sew 
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For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XXL, Fig. 56. 


Fig. 2.—Brown VeELvet Bonnet. 


up the pleats indicated on Fig. 
54, sew wire on the edge and 




















7th Fig. 5.—OxivE GREEN 
Vetvet Rovunp Hat. 


Fig. 6.—Brack VELVET 













[See Frame on Page 812.] 
For pattern sce Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 54 and 55. 







Figs. 3 and 4.—Brack Vetiver Boyyet witn Revers.—[See Frame on P, 812.) 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XTX., Figs. 52 and 53. 


* 


/ 


Har.—[See Frame on Page 812.] 





Fig. 7.—Royatr Vetvet Rounp Hat.—{See Frame on Page 812.] 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. BD and 51. 





For pattern see Supplement, No. XVII., Figs. 47-49. 


Fics. 1-7.—LADIES’ WINTER BONNETS, HATS, AND CAPS. 
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along the dotted line given 
on Fig. 54, join this part 
with the front according 
to the corresponding fig- 
ures, bend the frame in the 
shape shown by the illus- 
tration, and bind it all 
around with a bias strip of 
Swiss muslin. Cover the 
frame with velvet, and bind 
the front edge with a bias 
strip of the same; this 
binding must be a quarter 
of an inch wide on the out- 
side, and an inch and a 
quarter wide on the inside. SS 
Line with white marceline. H { ; } 
Figs. 3 and 4.—Brack : 
VeEtvet BonNeET WITH 
Revers. ‘This bonnet is 
trimmed with a black tulle 
scarf and white flowers 
with long drooping sprays: 
Black « velvet strings, 
Make the frame for the 
bonnet (see page 812) of 
a, double layer of white 
stiff lace and covered wire 
from Figs. 52 and 53, Sup- 
‘ Wh plement. Cover the frame 
int ! DN | i AS Y \ eM fe \ smoothly with velvet, and 
aH TIAN Y X \ \ eon ae fi bind the revers on the 
sabi Af \ \ \ in | outer edge with velvet half 
an inch wide. Along the 
back edge of the bonnet 
set a piece of pleated black 
velvet ribbon three inches 
wide, the ends of which 
form strings seven-eighths 
of a yard Jong. - On the 
middle of the back edge 
set the pleated end of a 
scarf of black figured tulle 
a yard and a quarter long 
and half a yard wide, 
which is edged all around 
with black lace an inch 
wide. Wind the scarf 
about the bonnet, and pra \\ \ 
en it on the back so that \\ 
the other end hangs down \N Y 
about five-eighths. of a 
yard long in the back. 
Finish with loops and ends 
of black velvet ribbon and 
flowers, anda ruche of 
pleated black lace. 
Fig. 5.—O.ive GREEN 
Ve.vet Rovunp . Hart. 
This hat is trimmed, as 
shown by the illustration, = = : : = : Z : 
with a standing ruffle of — Pirie pe . i's be lie oe ini 
GOLDEN-BROWN PoPpuin Suit -WiTH VELVET TRIMMING. olive green gros grain, the Brack Gros Gratn Suit wity VELVET Terme, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL, Figs, 42-46 Sean cf WEE Covered For pattern see description im Supplement. 

_ P PP 7 _ by a roll of velvet. The 
remaining trimming con- 
sists of gros grain loops 
and: ends, a -black tulle 
scarf edged with lace, a 
tuft of white heron feath- 
ers, and a bird. 

Fig. 6.—Briack VEL- 
vet Rounp Hart. The 
trimming for this hat con- 
sists of a wreath of small 
black ostrich feathers, a 
‘bow of black velvet, a 
scarf a yard long and half 
a yard wide edged with 
lace, and a red rose with 
clusters of black elder-ber- 
ries.. The flowers are part- 
ly hidden by the scarf. 
On the back of the hat set 
a piece of black velvet rib- 
bon, which is left to hang 
down there as long as the 
scarf. Make the frame 
of the hat (see page 812) 
of a double layer of white 
stiff lace and covered wire 
from Figs. 50 and 51, 
Suppl., each in one piece. 

Fig. 7.—Roya.r VEL- 
vet Rovunp Har. This 
hat is made of gray royale 
velvet. The revers is cov- 
ered with a bias piece of 
gray velvet. On the up- 
per edge of the hat set a 
piece of gray gros. grain 

~ ribbon, doubléd=in the 
middle ” as to‘form-hang- 
ing ends in the back, one 
three-quarters of a yard 
and the other a yard and 
aneighth long. Bothénds 
are fringed out four inches 
wide, and knotted in. tas- 
‘sels as shown by the illus- 
tration. Sew the longer 
end of the ribbon, at the 
distance of half a yard 
from the fringed end, to 
the inner edge on the back 
of the hat, so that the up- 
per part of this ribbon 
forms a loop. On the 
right side of the hat fasten 
seyeral ribbon loops, a 
tuft of white heron feath- 
ers, and a bird, and on the 
back set a black ostrich 
feather. The frame of 
the hat (see page 812) is 
made of a double layer of 
: white stiff lace and cover- 
Fig. 1.—~Ottve Green CLotH MANTELET.—Back. ed wire from Figs. 47-49, Fig. 2.—Ottve Green CrotuH Manxtetrt.—FRront. 
For pattern and descrintion see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 39-41. Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 39-41, 
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PORT-FOLIO FOR MUSIC, ETC. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXIIL., Fig. 59. 


Port-folio for Music, etc. 


Tus port-folio is made of thick cigar-box 
boards, and is trimmed with dark brown car- 
riage leather, and tied with brown silk ribbons. 
‘Take two cigar-box boards eleven inches and a 
quarter wide and seventeen inches long. On the 
outer edge of these boards paste a strip of car- 
riage leather an inch wide, which overlaps the 
under side half its width. Cuta slit in each side 
at a distance of an inch and a quarter from the 
edge and four inches from each end, and through 
these slits draw the strings in such a manner as 
to fasten the boards together. ‘Transfer the de- 
sign given on Fig. 59, Supplement, to thick pa- 
per, paste the latter on the under side of a piece 
of carriage leather of the requisite size, cut out 
the carriage leather along the edges indicated, 
and paste the trimming on the port-folio. Work 
the figure on the middle of the port-folio as shown 
by the illustration; one of the corner figures, 
however, may be substituted for this. To make 
the design figures glazed paper may be used in- 
stead of carriage leather. Pasteboard and silk 
may be used instead of the cigar-box boards. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
STOLEN HOURS. 





Miss GRANGER’S portrait was finished, and 
the baby-picture—a chubby blue-eyed cherub at 
play on a bank of primroses, with a yellow-ham- 
mer perched on a blossoming blackthorn above 
his head, and just a glimpse of blue April sky 
beyond; a dainty little study of color, in which 
the painter had surpassed himself—was making 
rapid progress, to the young mother’s intense de- 
light. Very soon Mr. Austin would have no 
longer the privilege of coming every other day to 
the Rue de Morny. Daniel Granger had de- 
clined sitting for his portrait. 

“T did it once,” he said. ‘*The Bradford 
people insisted upon making me a present of my 
own likeness, life-size, with my brown cob, Pe- 
ter Pindar, standing beside me. I was obliged 
to hang the picture in the hall at Arden—those 
good fellows would have been wounded if I 
hadn't given it a prominent position ; but that 
great shining brown cob plays the mischief with 
my finest Velasquez, a portrait of Don Carlos 
Baltazar, in white satin slashed with crimson. 
No; I like your easy, dashing style very much, 
Mr. Austin; but one portrait in a lifetime is 
quite enough for me.” 

As the Granger family became more accli- 
matized, as it were, Clarissa found herself with 
more time at her disposal. Sophia had attached 
herself to a little clique of English ladies, and 
had her own engagements and her separate in- 
terests. Clarissa’s friends were, for the most 
part, Frenchwomen, whom she had known in 
Loridon, or to whom she had been introduced by 
Lady Laura. Mr, Granger had his own set, 
and spent his afternoons agreeably enough, 
drinking soda-water, reading Galignani, and 
talking commerce or politics with his.compeers 
at the most respectable café on the boulevards, 
Being free, therefore, to dispose of her after- 
noons, Clarissa, when Lovel’s picture was finish- 
ed, went naturally to the Rue du Chevalier Bay- 
ard. Having once taken her servants there, she 
had no farther scruples. 

** They will think I come to see a dress-maker,” 
she said to herself. But in this she did not give 
those domestic officers credit for the sharpness of 
their class. Before she had been three times to 
lier brother's lodgings, John Thomas, the foot- 
man, had contrived—despite his utter ignorance 
of the French tongue—to discover who were the 
oceupants of No. 7, and had ascertained that 
Mr. Austin, the painter, was one of them. 

** Who'd have thought of her coming to see 
that chap Hostin ?” said John Thomas to the 
cvachman. ‘* That's a rum start, ain’t it?” 

‘* Life is made up of rum starts, John Thom- 
as,” replied the coachman, sententiously. “Is 
there a Mrs. Hostin, do you know ?” 

** Yes, he’s got a wife. I found that out 





from the porter, though the blessed old buffer 
can’t speak any thing but his French gibberish. 
* Madame ?’ I said, bawling into his stupid old 
ear. ‘* Mossoo and Madame Hostin ? compren- 
ny ?’ and he says, ‘ Ya-ase,’ and then bursts out 
laughing, ad looks as proud as a hen that’s just 
laid a hegg—‘ ya-ase, mossoo et madame.’ ” 

George Fairfax and Clarissa met very fre- 
quently after that ball at the embassy. It hap- 
pened that they knew the same people; Mr. 
Fairfax, indeed, knew every one worth knowing 
in Paris ; and he seemed to have grown sudden- 
ly fond of respectable society, going every where 
in the hope of meeting Mrs. Granger, and rarely 
staying long any wlfere if he did not meet her. 
There were those who observed this peculiarity 
in his movements, and shrugged their shoulders 
significantly. It was to be expected, of course, 
said this butterfly section of humanity: a beau- 
tiful young woman, married to a man old enough 
to be her father, would naturally have some one 
interested in her. 

Sometimes Clarissa met George Fairfax in her 
brother’s painting-room; so often, indeed, that 
she scarcely cared to keep an account of these 
meetings. Austin knew a good many clever, 
agreeable Americans and Frenchmen, and his 
room was a pleasant lounge for idle young men, 
with some interest in art, and plenty to say upon 
every subject in the universe. If there were 
strangers in the painting-room when Mrs. 
Granger came to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, 
she remained in the little salon, talking to her 
sister-in-law and the two precocious nephews; 
but it happened generally that George Fairfax, 
by some mysterious means, became aware of her 
presence, and one of the folding-doors would 
open presently, and the tall figure appear. 

‘*'Those fellows have fairly smoked me out, 
Mrs. Austin,” he would say.—‘“‘ Ah, how do you 
do, Mrs. Granger? I hope you'll excuse any 
odor of Victorias and Partagas I may bring with 
me. Your brother’s Yankee friends smoke like 
so many peripatetic furnaces.” 

And then he would plant himself against a 
corner of the mantel-piece, and remain a fixture 
till Clarissa departed. It was half an hour’s 
talk that was almost a téte-a-téte—Bessie Lov- 
el counted for so little between those two. Half 
an hour of dangerous happiness, which made all 


the rest of Mrs. Granger's life seem dull and col- 
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orless ; the thought of which even came between 
her and her child. 

Sometimes she resolved that she would go no 
more to that shabby street on the ‘‘ Surrey 
side ;” but the resolve was always broken. Ei- 
ther Austin had asked her to come for some 
special reason, or the poor little wife had begged 
some favor of her, which required personal at- 
tention : there was always something. 

Those were pleasant afternoons, when the 
painting-room was empty of strangers, and Cla- 
rissa sat in a low chair by the fire, while George 


Fairfax and her brother talked. Austin was | 


never so brilliant as in George’s company ; the 
two men suited each other, had lived in the same 
world, and loved the same things. ‘They talked 
of all things in heaven and earth, touching light- 
ly upon all, and with a careless kind of eloquence 
that had an especial fascination for the listener. 
It seemed as if she had scarcely lived in the dull 
interval between those charmed days at Hale 
Castle and these hours of perilous delight ; as if 
she had been half stifled by the atmosphere of 
common-sense which had pervaded her existence 
—crushed and borne down by the weight of Dan- 
iel Granger’s sober companionship. This was 
fairy-land—a region of enchantment, full of bright 
thoughts and pleasant fancies ; that a dismal lev- 
el drill-ground, upon which all the world marched 
in solid squares, to the monotonous cry of a ser- 
geant-major’s word of command. One may ride 
through a world of weariness in a barouche-and- 
pair. Clarissa had not found her husband's 
wealth by any means a perennial source of hap- 
piness, nor even the possession of Arden an un- 
failing consolation. 

It was strange how this untidy painting-room 
of Austin’s, with its tawdry, dilapidated furni- 
ture—all of which had struck her with a sense 
of shabbiness and dreariness at first—had grown 
to possess acharm forher. In the winter gloam- 
ing, when the low wood fire glowed redly on the 
hearth, and made a flickering light upon the 
walls, the room had a certain picturesque aspect. 
The bulky Flemish cabinets, with their coarse 
florid earving, stood boldly out from the back- 
ground, with red gleams from the fire reflected 
on chubby cherub heads and medieval monsters. 
The faded curtains lost their look of poverty, 
and had only the sombre air of age ; an old brass 
chandelier of the Louis Quatorze period, which 
Austin had hung in the centre of his room, flash- 
ed and glitteredsin the uncertain light ; and those 
two figures—one leaning against the mantel- 
piece, the other prowling restlessly to and fro as 
he talked, carrying a mahl-stick, which he waved 
ever and anon like the rod of a magician—com- 
pleted the picture. It was a glimpse of the be- 
hind-the-scenes in the great world of art, a peep 
into Bohemia ; and oh, how much brighter a re- 
gion it seemed to Clarissa than that well-regu- 
lated world in which she dined every day at the 
same hour, with four solemn men watching the 
banquet, and’ wound up always with the same 
dismal quarter of an hour’s sitting in state at 
dessert ! ° 

Those stolen hours in Austin’s painting-room 
had too keen a fascination for her. Again and 
again she told herself that she would come no 
more, and yet she came. She was so secure of 
her own integrity, so fenced and defended by 
womanly pride, that she argued with herself 
there could be neither sin nur danger in these 
happy respites from the commonplace dreariness 
of her life. And yet, so inconsistent is human 
nature, there were times when this woman flung 
herself upon the ground beside her baby’s crib, 
and prayed God to pardon her iniquities. 

Austin was much too careless to be conscious 
of his sister’s danger. George Fairfax had made 
an afternoon lounge of his rooms in the pre- 
vious winter; it was no new thing for him to 
come there three or four times a week, arid Aus- 
tin did not for a moment suspect that Clarissa’s 








BY THE FIRE, WHILE GEORGE FAIRFAX AND HER BROTHER TALKED.” 
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occasional presence had any thing to do with 
these visits. 

When the three portraits were finished, Mr. 
Grauger expressed himself highly content with 
them, and gave Austin Lovel a clieck for three 
hundred pounds; a sum which, in the painter's 
own words, ought to have set him upon his legs. 
Unhappily, Austin’s legs, from a financial point 
of view, afforded only the most insecure basis— 
were always slipping away from him, in fact. 
Three hundred pounds in solid cash did not suf. 
fice for even his most pressing needs. He saw 
nothing before him but the necessity of an igno- 
minious flight from Paris. It was only a ques- 
tion of when and where he should fly ; there was 
no question as to the fact. ‘ 

He did not care to tell Clarissa this, however, 
It would be time enough when the thing was done, 
or just about to be done. All his life he had been 
in the habit of shirking unpleasant subjects, and 
he meant to shirk this as long as he could. He 
might have borrowed money of George Fairfax, 
no doubt ; but, unfortunately, he was already in 
that gentleman’s debt for money borrowed dur- 
ing the previous winter; so he scarcely cared to 
make any new appeal in that quarter. 

So the unsubstantial Bohemian existence went 
on; and to Clarissa, for whom this Bohemian 
was an utterly new world, it seemed the only life 
worth living. Her brother had been pleased to 
discover the ripening of her artistic powers, and 
had given her some rough-and-ready lessons in 
the art she loved so well. Sometimes, on a bright 
wiftry morning, when Mr. Granger was engaged 
out-of-doors, she brought her port-folio to the 
Rue du Chevalier Bayard, and painted there for 
an hour or so. At first this had been a secure 
hour for unreserved talk with her brother; but 
after she had been there two or three mornings 
in this way, Mr. Fairfax seemed mysteriously 
aware of her movements, and happened to drop 
in while she was taking her lesson. 

It is not to be supposed that Clarissa could be 
so-much away from home without attracting the 
attention of Miss Granger. Whether that young 
lady was at home or abroad, she contrived to 
keep herself always well informed as to the move- 
ments of her step-mother. She speculated and 
wondered and puzzled herself a good deal about 
these frequent outings; and finding Clarissa sin- 
gularly reticent upon the subject, grew daily more 
curious and suspicious, until at last she could 
endure the burden of this perplexity no longer 
without some relief in words, and was fain to 
take the judicious Warman into her confidence. 

‘* Has Mrs. Granger been out again this after- 
noon, Warman?” she asked, one evening, when 
the handmaiden was dressing her hair for dinner. 

“Yes, miss. The carriage came home just 
now. I[heardit. Mrs, Granger went out almost 
directly after you did.” 

‘*T wonder she can care to waste so much time 
in calls,” said Sophia. 

“Yes, miss, it is odd; and almost always the 
same place, too, as you may say. But I suppose 
Mrs. Granger was intimate with Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin before her marriage.” 

** Mr. and Mrs. Austin! What do you mean, 
Warman ?” 

** Lor’, miss, I thought you would kriow where 
she went, as a matter of course. It seems only 
natural you should. I’ve heard Jarvis mention 
it at supper. Jarvis has his meals at our table, 
you know, miss. ‘We've been to the Rue 
du Cavalier Barnard again to-day,’ he says, 
‘which I suppose is French for Barnard’s Inn. 
Missus and them Austins must be very thick.’ 
Jarvis has no manners, you know, miss; and 
that’s just his uncultivated way of speaking. 
But from what I’ve heard him remark, I’m sure 
Mrs. Granger goes to call upon the Austins as 
much as three times a week, and seldom stops 
less than an hour.” 

A deadly coldness had crept over Sophia 
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Granger—a cold, blank feeling, which had never 
come upon her until that moment. He had a 

wife, then, that dashing young painter with the 
brilliant brown eyes—the only man who had ever 
aroused the faintest interest in her well-regulated 
soul. He was married, and any vague day-dream 
with which she had interwoven his image was the 
merest delusion and phantasmagoria. She was 
unspeakably angry with herself for this unworthy 
weakness. A painter, a person paid by her fa- 
ther, something less than a curate—if it was pos- 
sible for any creature to seem less than Mr. ‘Til- 
lott in Sophia's estimation. He was a married 
man—a base impostor, who had sailed under 
false colors—a very pirate. All those graceful, 
airy compliments, those delicate attentions, which 
had exercised such a subtle influence over her 
narrow mind—had, indeed, awakened in her 
something that was almost sentiment — were 
worse than meaningless, were the wiles of an 
adventurer trading on her folly. 

**He wanted to paint papa’s picture,” she 
thought, ‘‘and I suppose he fancied my influ- 
ence might help him.” 

But what of Clarissa’s visits to the painter’s 
lodgings? What possible reason could she have 
for going there? Miss Granger’s suspicions were 
shapeless and intangible as yet, but she did sus- 
pect. More than once—many times, in fact— 
during the painting of the portrait she had seen, 
or had imagined she could see, signs and tokens 
of a closer intimacy between the painter and her 
father’s wife than was warranted by their ostensi- 
ble acquaintance. The circumstances were slight 
enough in themselves, but these fragile links, 
welded together, made a chain which would have 
been good enough evidence in a criminal court, 
skillfully handled by an Old Bailey lawyer. 
Sophia Granger racked her brains to account for 
this suspected intimacy. When and whefe had 
these two been friends, lovers perhaps? Mr. 
Austin had been away from England for many 
years, 1f his own statement were to be believed. 
It must have been abroad, therefore, that Cla- 
rissa had known him—in her school- days. He 
had been drawing-master, perhaps, in the semi- 
nary at Belforét. What more likely ? 

Miss Granger cherished the peculiar British 
idea of all foreign schools, that they were more 
or less sinks of iniquity. A flirtation between 
drawing-master and pupil would be a small thing 
in such a pernicious atmosphere. Even amidst 
the Arcadian innocence of native academies such 

weeds have flourished. This flirtation, springing 
up in foreign soil, would be, of course, ten times 
more desperate, secret—J esuitical, in fact—than 
any purely English product. 

Yes, Miss Granger decided at the end of every 
silent debate in which she argued this question 
with herself—yes, that was the word of the enig- 
ma. These two had been lovers in the days that 
were gone; and meeting again, both married, 
they were more than half lovers sill. 

Clarissa made some excuse to see her old ad- 
mirer frequently. She. was taking lessons in 
peinsne, perhaps—Miss Granger observed that 
she painted more than usual lately—merely for 
the sake of seeing him. 

And how abeut George Fairfax ? Well, that 
flirtation, of course, was of later date, and a less 
serious affair. Jealousy—a new kind of jealousy, 
more bitter even than that which she had felt when 
Clarissa came between her and her father—sharp- 
ened Miss Granger’s suspicions in this case. She 
was jealous even of that supposed flirtation at 
Belforét four or five years ago. She was an 
with Clarissa for having once possessed this man’s 
heart; ready to suspect her of any baseness in the 
past, any treason in the present. 

The Grangers were at Madame Caballero’s two 
or three evenings after this revelation of War- 
man’s, and Sophia had an opportunity of glean- 
ing some scraps of information from the good- 
natured little lion-huntress. Madame had been 
asking her if Mr. Austin’s portraits had been a 
success. 

‘*Yes; papa thinks they are excellent, and 
talks about having them exhibited in the salon. 
Mr. Austin is really very clever. Do you know, , 
I.was not. aware that he was married till the 
other day ?” Sophia added, with a careless air. 

“Indeed ! Yes, theré is a wife, | understand ; 
but she never goes into society ; no one hears of 
her. For my part, I think him charming.” 

‘* Has he been long in Paris ?” 

Madame Caballero shrugged her shoulders. 
**T don’t know,” she said. ‘*T have.only known 
of his existence since he became famous—in a 
small way—a_ very small way, of course. He 
exhibited some military sketches, which attract- 
ed the attention of a friend of mine, who talked 
to me about him. I said at. once, ‘ Bring him, 
here. ‘,1 can appreciate every. order of* enins,. 

. from Ary Scheffer to Gavarni.’ The youu man” 
came, and I was delighted with him. I admit- 
ted him among my intimates; and he insisted 
on painting, the picture: which your eggs was 
good enough to admire.” 

“*Do you know Bias he lived before he came 
into notice—if he ha® ever been a drawing-mas- 
ter, for instance ?” 

“y know that he has given lessons. I have 
heard him complain of thé drudgery of teach- 
ing.” 

This sustained Miss Granger’s theory. It 
seemed so likely. No other hypothesis present- 
ed itself te her mind. 

Day by-day she watched and waited and spec- 
ulated, hearing of all Clarissa’s movements from 
the obsequious Warman, who took care to.ques- 
tion Mrs. Granger’s coachman in the course of 
conversation, in a pleasant casual mantier, as 0™ 
the places to which he had: taken his. mistress. 
She waited and made no-sign. ‘There was trea- 
son going on. The climax and explosion would 
come in good time. 

In the mean while Clarissa seemed almost en- 
tirely free. Mr. Granger, after living for nearly 








nine influence, was not a man to hang upon his 
wife’s footsteps or to hold her bound to his side. 
If she had returned his affection with equal 
measure—if that sympathy for which he sighed 
in secret could have arisen between them—he 
might have been as devoted a slave as love could 
make an honest man. As it was, his married 
life at its best was a disappointment. Only in 
the fond hopes and airy visions which his son had 
inspired did he find the happiness he had dreamed 
of when he first tried to win Clarissa for his wife. 
Here alone, in his love for his child, was there a 
pure and perfect joy. All other dreams ended 
in bitter waking. His wife had never loved him, 
never would love him. She was grateful for his 
affection, obedient, submissive; her grace and 
beauty gave him a reflected lustre in society. 
She was a creature to be proud of, and he was 
proud of her; but she did not love him. And 
with this thought there came always a sudden 
agony of jealousy. If not him, what other had 
she loved? Whose image reigned in the heart 
so closely shut against him? Who was that 
man, the mere memory of whom was more to 
her than the whole sum of her husband’s devo- 
tion? 
[T0 BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 





OLD LETTERS. 


OUNG persons frequently start in life with 
an impression that in future years they will 
be glad to refer frequently to the records of the 
past. With this laudable design they write di- 
aries, and keep all letters addressed to them. 
The diary, which 1s simply a letter unaddressed, 
or addressed to one’s self at a distance of a few 
years, is naturally subject to the same conditions 
as the letter of the more ordinary type. Per- 
haps a few people still keep ys of the old re- 
ligious type, devoted to the record of their spirit- 
ual development. ‘The diary, however, which 
deals with external facts is rapidly becoming an 
extinct variety of literature. We have not the 
necessary time or patience, and we are content 
to refer to files of newspapers, to annual regis- 
ters, or to some similar records for all the facts 
which we desire to know. Many persons, how- 
ever, still preserve piles of letters which are in- 
tended to discharge the same function. They 
carefully indorse them, tie them up in neat bun- 
dles, and consign them to some safe hiding- 
place, to which, as they vaguely imagine, it will 
be interesting to look back at some future pe- 
riod. Now so long as letters were really mod- 
els of composition, or might possibly aspire to 
that rank, there wasa sufficient motive for doing 
this. The letters had an intrinsic value of their 
own; and it would have been a serious loss to 
literature if many of the collections which have 
been published had been ruthlessly destroyed as 
soon as received. But the propriety of preserv- 
ing letters must now be judged upon different 
grounds. Laying aside the business letters, 
which are necessarily preserved, and those in- 
creasingly rare specimens which occasionally pos- 
sess some share of the old merit, is it not_better 
to destroy the ordinary rank and file of our cor- 
respondence? Considered as mere raw material 
for future history, they are, generally speaking, 
superfluous, The danger to history of all kinds 
at the present day is less in the scarcity than in 
the superabundance of materials. 

Few people, moreover, when they set about 
preserving letters, have an eye to the possible bi- 
ographer of the future. They think only of their 
own gratification, and say to themselves, How 
pleasant it will be when we are old to turn back 
to records of past friendships or of early triumphs 
and disappointments! ‘They put themselves in 
the attitude of the lotus-eaters, dreaming and 
living again in memory with the old faces of 
their infancy. Such persons would do well to 
ask themselves one or two questions.- It is prob- 
ably true that in later years it is very pleasant at 
times to picture the scenes and the events with 
which we have ceased to be familiar. A man 
must be unhappily constituted who does not oc- 
casionly fall into the frame of mind expressed in 
Gray’s Ole, and indulge in a pleasing regret at 
the thought of the playing fields and the antique 
towers. We think what fine, ingenuous lads we 
once were; how we enjoyed our sports and our 
studies; with what ardor we yearned for the 
days before us and the tumult of real life. What 
pleasant times, too. we enjoyed when we first 
fancied ourselves men, and thought that the eves 
of the whole country were fixed upon the class- 
lists at the colleges! We can even persuade our- 
selves that there was nothing but enjoyment in 
the time of our first love-making, or of our en- 
trance into a profession. Such dreams of our 
old days are adubtless delightful. and it may be 
well to provide ourselves with the materials for 
exciting them. But there is a serious objection 
to the particular scheme of preserving letters. 
It always seems as if the pleasant letters were 
lost, and the dull ones preserved. If we ever do 
turn to our old correspondence, instead of leav- 
ing it in the dust of an ancient drawer; which is 
perhaps the ordinary result, our impression on 
turning over the authentic records.is that we 
were stupider and duller than we. could have pos- 
sibly conceived. . ‘These letters, that should pre- 
serve the buoyant spirits of childhood or the san- 
guine anticipations of youth, are matter-of-fact 
scrawls, with a great. deal. about money, with 
much absurd grumbling over trifling evils, and 
with very little sentiment of any kind. Is it that 
lovers do not know how to put their best feelings 
into writing, or is it that, after all, the pleasant- 
ness of such retrospects depends chiefly upon a 
common illusion? We suspect that both rea- 
sons are applicable. Most letters, at any rate in 
these latter days, are very dry and stupid, and 
require to be supplemented by fresh recollections 
of the circumstances in order to make them tol- 





fifty years of his life utterly unafiected by femi- 


erable; and, moreover, the supposed happiness 





of youth is in very great measure—though we 
need not ask how far—a popular superstition. 
Probably no greater shock could be given to 
most of us than if we could live over again one 
or two of those days which are colored so at- 
tractively by the mere lapse of time. So far as 
reading letters enables us to perform that feat, 
they had generally better be burned ; and so far 
as they are extremely dull records even of the 
stupid things they commemorate, the case is still 
stronger. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. T. H.—Three yards of ladies’ cloth are required 
for asacque and cape. We can not tell you the number 
of yards of passementerie, as we do not know how you 
will trim it. Twilled silk neck-ties are most worn. 
Lace bows, either white or black, are worn at the 
throat over the colored tie. 

Gienn.—A Marguerite polonaise and flounced skirt 
is the style for velvet walking suits. Fur bands or 
bead passementerie with lace or fringe are the trim- 
mings. The skirt is faced with crinoline, and about 
two inches of the velvet should be turned up on the 
facing without a binding of braid. 

M. B.—Make your little girl’s velveteen wrap a 
simple loose sacque, and trim with a bias gros grain 
band. We would not advise swan’s-down for trim- 
ming. The brown plush should also be a sacque. For 
trimming cut the edge in Gothic points, and finish with 
narrow fringe. 

M. H.—For your short upper skirt make a wide 
apron front, with plain back breadths very bouffant.— 
Read the article on gold-fish in a former number of the 
Bazar. 

Mrs. J. M. Z.—Fur trimmings are very stylish, but 
are expensive, and can only be worn in the depth of 
winter. A single narrow band is more stylish than 
two bands or one broad band. If you trim your faille 
with velvet, you can wear it the greater part of the year 
in this climate. 

Jennre.—Cloaks are most worn.—We know nothing 
of the nostrums advertised for curling hair. 

Evaneriixz.—A black cashmere polonaise will be 
handsome over your poplin dress) White muslin over 
dresses are worn over high-necked silks. 

Mas. L. A. C.—Cut your sacque a loose medium long 
sacque, and make a large talma cape of new cloth to 
wear over it.—We believe white blonde lace can not be 
cleaned. 

Hortensr.—Read about white tulle dresses in the 
present number of the Bazar. 

Mrs. G.—A simple Gabrielle reaching to the ankle, 
and braided with the same color, is the design for your 
little child’s dress. 

Susiuury.—Make your velvet wrap by cut paper pat- 
tern of Watteau Mantle, illustrated in Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. IV. Trim with gimp and fringe. A suit of black 
satine at 1 a yard made by pattern of House Dress 
shown in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV., and worn with your 
velvet wrap or a shawl or sacque, is what you want.— 
Remove the knife and fork from your plate when pass- 
ing itat table. Take your husband’s arm always in the 
street; that of an acquaintance in the evening only. 

Mitprep AsKELL.—Make your beautiful silver poplin 
by cat paper pattern of Worth-Basque House Dress, il- 
lustrated in Bazar No.1, Vol. IV. Trim with one deep 
flounce (instead of the narrow ones shown in the pic- 
ture) and with velvet and fringe of the same shade. 

N. W. anp C. K.—Read answer above to “Sub- 
limity.” 

M. W. S.—Gore your silk skirt at the sides and in 
front, and make a postilion ettached to a belt of the 
scraps. This will give your plain waist a more mod- 
ern look. Cut the sleeves coat shape. 

An Apmirer.—We know of nothing that will make 
straight hair curl so well as the old-fashioned plan of 
rolling it on paper. 

Lov.—Put bias bands of trimming velours on the 
skirt of your velveteen, and cut the edge of the over- 
skirt in Gothic points. A Watteau mantle or asacque 
with a cape would be stylish for a tall, slim girl. 

A New Sussoriser.—Make your black silk suit with 
over-skirt and basque, and add a cashmere or velvet 
mantle. Fur is the most stylish trimming for mid- 
winter, but lace and fringe can be worn at all seasons. 

AGnyes.—It would require a column of the Bazar to 
answer all your questions about a trousseau. You will 
find much of the information you want in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. IV. 

Mrs. Micawnber.—The “ Ugly Girl” articles are found 
in Bazar, Vol. IIL, Nos. 26, 30, 33, 38, and 43; aad Vol. 
IV., Nos. 5, 22, and 35. They will give you the neces- 
sary information respecting cosmetics. Tea and coffee 
are generally considered injurious to the complexion, 
though this depends somewhat on the individual con- 
stitution. 

Purtir.—We think you would find it difficult to learn 
to color photographs well without some instruction. 

H. M. T.—Your ancient cook-book is interesting as 
acuriosity of literature, but the march of improve- 
ment has probably left it behind, and there would be 
no reason for republishing it at the present time. 

Vio.et.—The wish to decome an authoress is a very 
common thing; the capacity to do so is quite a differ- 
ent matter. Literature, like every other profession, 
demands severe training and long experience; and 
you have no more right to expect to succeed therein 
at the first stroke of the pen‘than you would to prac- 

ice law without having made any preparatory studies. 

‘The stories of inexperienced young girls who rise sud- 
denly from the depths of despair to the heights of 
literary fame have little fonndation except in the im- 
agination of the writers; and the exceptions to this 
rule are too few to be taken into account. If your 
MSS. have been returned by publishers, it has probably 
been because they were crude and wanting in interest ; 
and the only advice we can give you-is to profit by the 
experience, and study to improve thereby. 

Carvottra.—You can obtain new books on the va- 
rious branches of art at stores for the sale of artists’ 
materials. The principal of the free school for paint- 
ing and sculpture at the Cooper Union will doubtless 
give you the suggestions you require, and for which 
we have not room. 

PLaywrient.—Your questions are too personal to be 
answered here. 

Scussoriser.—It is agking too much to expect us to 
rehearse the stories of Damon and Pythijas and Una and 
the Lion for your individual benefit, and we must refer 
you to classical history for one, and to Spenser's 
“Faérie Queen” for the other. China was known as 
Cathay in olden times. 

Reaver anp Apmirer.—A decoction of larkspur will 
destroy vermin. 

Unoir Jake.—We should say that the line between 
apple juice and cider might be drawn where the process 





of fermentation begins. 


| which indeed I did, sadly. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


HEARD the words spoken in a vehement 
tone of annoyance, a few days ago, as I was 
entering a milliner’s rooms, and without stop- 
ping to ask what had provoked the exclamation, 
I resented it. I have several pleasant acquaint- 
ances, and a few dear and valued friends, among 
the Americans, and it stung me like a personal 
insult to hear them stamped wholesale with the 
uncomplimentary adjective, and the still more 
uncomplimentary little pronoun that has such 
an amount of spite and disrespect shut up in its 
five letters. I did not venture to challenge the 
speaker there and then to explain herself, but as 
a milliner’s room is a sort of neutral ground, 
where civilized human beings may address each 
other without having been introduced, and not 
be snubbed for the impertinence, I volunteered 
some inoffensive remark about bonnets in gen- 
eral as a preliminary to conversation. 

** They are more fantastic than ever this sea- 
son,” I said; ‘* though one would have expected 
that the horrors which the Parisians have passed 
through might have had a sobering effect even 
on bonnets; but the odd thing of all is that the 
smaller they grow in size, the bigger they grow 
in price.” 

Nothing could have been more to the point 
than this random shot. 

‘*That is precisely what I have been saying,” 
replied the lady, quickly, in a very irate tone; 
‘‘and it is all the fault of those horrid Amer- 
icans. They flock over here with millions of 
money, and make a raid on the milliners, and 
don’t care what they pay; and the consequence 
is that we, who can’t compete with them, are 
driven either to buy hideous bonnets in open 
shops on the street at a moderate price, or to pay 
an unconscionable sum for a proper one out of a 
good house. And then the milliner coolly tells 
you that she doesn’t care for your custom any 
more, now that she has got an American clientéle. 
I wish to mercy they would stay at home and 
buy their clothes in America, and not come here 
to make life impossible to every body but mill- 
ionaires !” 

There was such a vigorous show of justice in 
all this that I was cowed out of my angry re- 
solve to protest. There is no denying the effect 
of American customers in the Paris dress mar- 
ket, and if my French fellow-creature knew 
nothing more of them than this, her indignation 
was fairly legitimate. I could not let it go, how- 
ever, without a faint attempt at a defense; so L 
humbly observed that there was something to be 
said about the rapacity and want of conscience 
of milliners and others who traded so shameful- 
ly on the ignorance of their transatlantic custom- 
ers, who, accustomed to the exorbitant figures of 
the New York and Boston stores, find the high- 
est prices in Paris comparatively moderate in 
comparison. 

‘*'Tut !—nonsense,” replied my companion, 
contemptuously. ‘‘ What were milliners made 
for but to trade on the ignorance and vanity of 
women all over the world? and why are women 
so vain and ignorant as to let themselves be 
traded on? Why don’t American ladies take 
the trouble to find out, when they come over 
here, what is the maximum that society allows 
a sane woman to pay for a gown or a bonnet, 
and then insist on having the same article sup- 
plied to her at the same price? But no; they 
are too lazy to inquire at all about it, and they 
are so rich that it doesn’t matter a straw to them 
what price they pay. In fact, the dress-raakers 
tell you they never admire a dress unless it costs 
a fabulous amount of money. The fournisseurs 
know this, and the moment an American cus- 
tomer appears on the scene, up go the prices. 
Of late years they have been so constantly in the 
habit of raising them that the best houses have 
now adopted the American standard permanent- 
ly, and though it has lost them the greater part 
of their home custom, they find it pays. One 
American is as good as three Frenchwomen to 
any dress-maker; and the upshot of this to us 
is, either that we must follow suit or make our 
own clothes. Remonstrances are useless ;_ their 
American customers are the only ones they care 
for.’ 

At this point of the conversation one of the 
demoiselles of the establishment brought my 
companion her bill, receipted, and as. this was 
what she had been waiting for, she wished me 
good-morning and went away, leaving me wait- 
ing patiently till the goddess of the place should 
have leisure to attend to me. In due time she 
did condescend so far, and came from an inner 
room rubbing her hands in that patronizing way 
peculiar to the Paris modiste, and hoping that I 
held myself well, and wanted a new. bonnet— 
I had been three 
years away from Paris, and had spent the last 
one in England, where I had clothed myself, as 
the deformity on my head sufficiently attested, 
I said I should like to try on a bonnet that 
struck me as likely to suit. It was in black lace 
—not real Jace, but that silky imitation called 
dentelle de Paris. which is made especially for 
bonnets—and it had a handsome violet flower 
with a ¢trainée of buds and leaves for ornament. 
The price, which, not being an American, I was 
mean enough to inquire beforehand, was eighty 
frances. 

“Righty franes!” I exclaimed. ‘* Why, I nev- 
er paid you more than fifty-five for a winter bon- 
net, and forty for a lace or tulle one. What is 
the meaning of your having increased so enor- 
mously ?” 

I shall not attempt to reproduce the brilliant 
volubility of Madame D as she explained, to 
her own complete satisfaction, how it was that, 
after three years’ absence, I should return to find 
her in the same rooms (Boulevard des Capu- 








cines), paying the same rent, employing the same 
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number of hands at the same rate of wages, and 
charging me exactly.double what she had done 
three years before. However, as a bonnet is 
one of those decencies of life that can not be 
|e reper with, and as I was in too great a 
urry to haunt ont another milliner, and as, in 
fact, I wanted to make the best of an unpardona- 
ble piece of extravagance, I took the black lace 
bonnet at seventy-five francs; five francs being 
off as a special favor to an old customer. 
But before I went I was determined to have 
something over and above the bonnet for my 
money; 8o I got into conversation with Madame 
D-——, in order to elicit some clew to the mys- 
terious rise in her prices. She said that business 
wait very brisk—too much so, indeed ; for she had 
to ‘work herself and her atelier to death to meet 
all hier orders. : 
« How strange!” I said. ‘‘One would have 
fancied that Frenchwomen would have been too 
poor just now, and too sad, to think of buy- 
ing new bonnets.” 








nomination, just as there are two prospéctuses 
in the schools—one for the English and one for 
the French pupils: > 

_ As an instance of this, the winter before last 
an English friend of mine went to Worth’s with 
a vague idea of being able to order an’ evening * 
dress. I may mention en passant tliat she fas a 
yearly income of forty thousand_pounds sterling; 
but even with that fortune an Englishwoman 
would not think it right to pay the prices for her 
dress that Americans with moderate incomes 
spend on it without scruple. We were asked at 
once whether we weresAmericans, and on re-_ 
plying that we were mgs, we were shown into a 
department where a very agreeable young French- 
woman waited on us. I was curious to know 
why we had been questioned about our nation- 
ality, and I asked her. She laughed, and said 
it was always done when a new customer, pre- 


costs three or four hundred francs more than it 
need? and if not, why does she submit to such 
barefaced, organized robbery? The dress I al- 
lude to was of silver gray and rose-colored poult 
de soie, very costly silk, with a train majestic 
enough in length for a court drawing-room. Six 


}.hundred and fifty francs was a long price to pay. 


for it; but so far as style, perfect fit, and artistic 
elegance of trimming fold t be worth the money, 
it was worth it. But it never would have been 
worth 1000 francs. Yet an American avowedly 
would have been charged that for it. Now, once 
acquainted with this state of things, will not Amer- 
icans have the common-sense and justice to make 
a stand against it? If they ask how, the answer 
is very simple: let them agree among themselves 
that they will not be robbed and bamboozled by 
the Paris vampires of fashion, and let them make 
known this determination and act up toit. They 





sented herself; the Americans liked one style,: 


will not conquer at once, but they must eventual- 





**Oh, it is not my French customers that 
keep me busy,” replied Madame D——, 
with a shrug; “‘ they are, in effect, very poor 
and very sad, and are wearing their old bon- 
nets, and nearly all remaining in their terres, 
and will not come to Paris at all this‘ win- 
ter.” 

_ ‘Then it is gour English customers that 
are bu ing so much ?” I asked, in surptise. 
~ Oh! a shrug of supreme contempt. 
‘*My best English customers buy two bon- 
nets @ year, et encore. Then they look so 
to the price that it is quite dispiriting to 
work for them: if I show them a bonnet at - 
eighty or ninety or one hundred francs, they: 
ery out in horror, and say it would be a sin 
to put so much money on their heads, as if 
they could spend it on any thing better 
worth. For they are generally pretty, and 
always distinguée, the compatriotes of ma- 
dame,” added Madame D——, with a most 
effective little bow. 

‘* But who is it that you are so busy work- 
ing for ?” I demandéd, pertinaciously. 

‘Les Americaines, madame. Oh, they 
aré such charming customers! So reason- 
able, so delighted with a pretty bonnet, that 
they never .grudge the cost; they hardly 
evér, indeed, ask the price till they come to 
pay. I had a lady here just now—tenez /— 
the one who kept me so long from madame 
in ‘the next room: what a delightfal cus- 
torher! She ordered twelve bonnets in 
three-quarters of ‘an hour, four for-herself 

the rest for relatives and friends in 
Anfiérica, and she never put a price on one 
of them, only they were to be as new and 
as ‘pretty as I could make them. - Really, 
wheti once one gets an American clientéle, 
it quite disgusts one from working for any 
otlier.” 

Those dreadful Americans! I not only 
admitted the justice of the French lady’s in- 
dignation, but I heartily* echoed it. How- 
evér, there is no use in admitting ahd de- 
nouncing an evil, if one does not try to 
mitigate it; so, on leaving Madame D——’s 
rooms, I turned it up and down in my mind 
what would be the best way to find a rem- 
edy for this particular grievance, and I con- 
cluded that the simplest and most efficacious 
would be to appeal to the dreadful Ameri- 
cans themselves, and discuss the case ami- 
cably with them, and see what could be 
done. And you, O Bazar! I count on as 
my intermediary. 

It is a fact beyond doubt that at the pres- 
ent moment the great 'dress-makers and mil- 
liners in Paris are chiefly, in some instances 
I might say entirely,-sapported by Ameri- 
cans. I have nothing to’ say against the 
fact; I only assert it. It is for Americans 
to discuss its policy, as far'as it may affect 
home trade, the tastes and habits of Ameri- 
can women, and the standard of expenses 
to’be encountered by Amierican husbands. 
But, admitting the bare fact, why should it 
affect French and English customers so as 
to make it almost impossible for them to 
dress themselves as they did formerly with- 
out’ paying twice or three times the same 

‘money? ‘This is the only consequence that 
at’all concerns us on this’ side ‘of the At- 
lantic, and the one which I want you to 
bring before your American readers. Iam 
speaking now to the -gentlewomen. of the 
nited States, ‘and therefore set aside as 
absurd and impertinent the very common as- 
sertion amang trades-people here that Amer- 
icans only admire a thing in proportion to 
its price, . NG doubt, in. America, as else- 
where, there aré’plenty of purse-proud peo- 
ple-shoddy aristocracy, I think you call 
them—who do follow this standard; but = | 














iam not addressing them. | Supposing, 
however, that the shoddy aristocracy make 
the-majority of the Americans who buy their 
clothes in Paris, there are still'a sufficient 
nuiniber of a different class to overrule their in- 
fluence, and change the state of things at the 
milliners’; I can not admit that American 
géntlewomen can have any satisfaction in pay- 
ing more for their bonnets ‘and dresses than 
other people do. I believe that if they knew it 
they would resent it, and avoid all houses where 
they were so treated; but they do not know it. 
‘They are accustomed to pay fabulous prices in 
all the great cities of the United States for every 
sort of clothing—boots, bonnets, dresses, ete. — 
and when they come to Paris and see duplicates 
of these articles, far more elegant, at half or a 
third the price, they naturally conclude that the 
price is very reasonable, and they pay it rejoi- 
cing: Now I can state for a certainty that in 
many of the first fiouses in Paris there are two 
sets of prices regularly made out—one for Amer- 


cans and one for Christians of every other de- | 
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the English another, and so on. Before over. 
hauling any patterns, my friend said she wished 
to know the scale of prices, because if it exceed- 
ed too much what she was in the habit of giving, 
she would not order the dress—six hundred and 
fifty francs was the outside she would go to. 

‘We will make you a very handsome one for 
that,” replied the young woman; -‘‘we adapt 
ourselves to the wishes of our customers with. re- 
gard to prices,” . 

I had heard that a thousand francs.was of: 
late years the minimum for a dress at Worth’s, 
and I said so. © : 

‘*Yes, for our American customers we seldom 
make one under that,” was the reply. 

Now I want to know why. The French why 
is plain enough.” But the American one? Does 
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However, this is none of our business : if 7 
ican husbands allow it and like it, 50 ae 
the better, or the worse, for them. But why 
should all the husbands of Europe be éustigated 
for their extravagance? For they are. In eight 
cases out of ten the Americans have pushed na- 
tive customers out of the door, or else forced 
them to.pay the same prices as themselves, It 
is not every establishment that is ona sufficiently 
large footing to have special departments for spe- 
cial nationalities; and to keep two scales of prices 
regularly organized ; they more frequently make 
their choice between the two—they find that 
the robbing prices pay best, and they keep to 
them. This magnificent customer of Worth’s 
who paid 50,000 francs a year for her gowns alone. 
paid clearly one-third more than she ought 
to have done, or than any European, under 
royalty, would have paid in her place. The 
more customers of this sort are forthcoming, 
the more the general standard of price will 
be raised every where, until it becomes, as 
in so many cases it has, quite beyond the 
compass of the largest incomes here, unless 
Frenchwomen choose either to go recklessly 
into debt, or to adopt means of paying their 
bills which, alas! too many notoriously have 
recourse to. Every now and then a fami- 
ly catastrophe reveals to the world the sad 
secret of how certain women are able to 
dress as they do on certain incomes. You 
may say that it is not fair to hold Ameri- 
cans responsible for such things as this, 
But we are all indirectly responsible for one 
another, and it may be that our burden is 
far heavier toward. our American brother- 
hood than theirs is ‘toward us. We lure 
them with the wiles and guiles of our false 
varnish and so-called civilization, and when 
they have bitten at our bait, we turn round 
* and accuse them for the consequences of our 

own evil doings. Let.them beware of us, 

and steer clear of us in many ways, so that 
in others we may be drawn together by 
mutual respect and interchange of services, 

Above all, let them beware of Paris four- 

nisseurs. Let them resolve to band togeth- 

er, and make common cause against them, 

and ‘to submit to.a temporary inconven- 

ience, which will be repaid in a short time 

by bringing the fournisseurs to reason and 

to the proper estimate of American intelli- 
‘ gence.and sense of right and justice. 

In the first place, the American ladies 
should begin by ascertaining what price a 
Frenchwoman of good position, good in- 
come, and good taste pays for her bonnets 
and dresses, ‘and let them then insist on be- 
ing furnished on the same terms, or on going 
without. I would gladly, if I had time to 
make out a list ‘of tema send you inthis 
letter a specimen of average figutes. Dresses 
are the most difficult to fix a scalé of prices 
for, so. much depends on the quality and ‘ 
quantity of the trimmings ; but ina first-class 
French dress-maker’s the average price of.a 
ball dress for a young girl would ‘range from 
250 to 400 francs at the utmost; for a mar- 
ried woman from 300 to 600 francs, the ma- 
terials in both cases being tulle, blonde, 
flowers, and a silk'under-skirt. At Worth’s 
the simplest dress for a young girl, tulle with 
ribbon trimmings, no flowers, would be 700. 
For an American certainly not less. As to 
bonnets, no Frenchwoman ever dreamed, 
until quite recently, of giving more than 
sixty francs for a winter bonnet composed 
of velvet, satin, flowers, and feather trim- 
ming ; and young girls’ bonnets ranged from 
thirty-five to forty-five francs. ‘The sum- 
mer ones, being lighter and of more inex- 
pensive materials, would be proportionately 
less. There is still a certain class of mil- 
liners in the Faubourg St. Germain who 
continue to work for French families at 
these prices, but the far greater number 
have gone over to the enemy, and would 
scorn to let a bonnet out of their atelier 
under seventy francs. It is a common 
enough thing to hear French ladies say, 
‘*My couturiére has shown me the door ; 
she has got an American clientéle, and 
doesn’t care to work for. me any more.” 
T know at this moment a French lady who, 
after dealing for years with a fashionable 
dress-maker, was literally driven out by the 
American new-comers, and forced to hire 
a dress-maker by the year, taking her into 
peppoure asa regular servant. This is a 

with an income .of6ne hundred 
thousand francs a year; yet she could not 
keep up with the extravagant prices inaug- 
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COSTUME. 
3 
ly. -Worth and others may let a few good cus- 
tomers go rather than bring down their estab- 
lished: prices ; but if the customers hold together 
and show as much esprit de corps as the vampires, 
thése will be forced to capitulate, The Ameri- 
cans have the game entirely in their-own hands. 
Shortly before the war broke out a friend of mine 
was at-‘Worth’s; and while ordering some dresses 
she saw a lady pass through the gallery, accom- 
panied by Worth himself, who was apparently 
making a great fuss about her; on asking who 
she was, my friend learned that she was an 
American, one’ of their best customers; that 
she spent 50,000 francs a year there, and never 
bargained. Now that the Empress and Madame 
De Metternich are gone, this American lady is 
most likely not one of the best, but the best, cus- 





any sane educated American wife or daughter 
take a greater pleasure in her dress because it | 


tomer of the establishment, for assuredly there 
is no dady in France who spends such a sum on 





‘urated by the Americans. - If a few of the 
wealthy ladies of fashion among the latter 
had the courage to strike dressing in Paris 
for one year, they would’ reform the system 

of extortion from which both they and we are 
suffering so preposterously. 
Grace Ramsay. 








VISITING COSTUME. 
HIS viet visiting costume has a skirt of Lon- 
“don smoke faille, with a deep gathered 
flounce on the bottom, and a waist of the same 
‘material. ‘Trained over-skirt with apron front, 


‘and bouffant tunic of Humboldt purple velvet 


edged with sable. Basque with pleated back, 
flowing sleeves, revers, and long tabs in front, 
of the: same velvet, likewise edged with sable. 
Bonnet of Humboldt purple velvet, trimmed 
with a London smoke curled ostrich feather. 
and gros grain ribbon of the same color. Sable 
muff. Lemon gloves. 








December 23, 1871.] . 
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Silver Canvas and Crochet Lamp-chimney Cover 
simulating a Liberty-Cap. 
To make this cover take a strip of silver canvas eleven stitches in 
width and of a length to suit the circumference of the lamp chimney 
for which it is designed (the number of stitches, however, must be di- 
visible by 7). Leave an extra piece of canvas half an inch wide on 
one end of the strip. _ Close the strip in a ring, letting the ends over- 
lap half an inch, and work the cross stitch embroidery with blue silk 
in the design shown by the illustration. Work button-hole stitches 
with blue saddler’s silk on the upper edge of the strip. Next work 
the upper part, all of single crochet, with blue and white saddler’s silk, 
always going forward, as follows: Ist round.—l1 sc. (single crochet) on 
each button-hole stitch loop of the upper edge; in doing this work alter- 
nately 6 st. (stitch) with blue silk, and 1 st. with white silk. In this, 
as well as in the remaining rounds, always work off the blue stitch be- 
fore the white stitch with white silk, and each white stitch with blue 
‘silk, 2d-12th rounds.—Always alternately 6 blue, 1 white st. on the 
stitches of the same color in the preceding round. Work the 13th 
to 3lst rounds in a similar manner; but in order to make the points, 
narrow 1 st. in every blue strip in the 13th, 19th, 23d, 27th, and 31st 
rounds. With that last round finish off the crocheted part in a point, 
and to the latter fasten a tassel of 





blue silk and steel beads. Line 
the lower part with a strip of can- 
vas and a circular bottom of silk, 
and button-hole stitch the canvas 
parts together with blue silk on 
the under edge of the lamp-chim- 
ney cover. 


Card-board and Silk 
Lamp Screen. 


Tuts screen is made of card- 
board, covered with green silk and 
edged with lace. It is mounted 
on a carved wood stand. Cut, 
first, a circular piece of card-board 
seven inches and a half in diame- 
ter, and on this transfer the de- 
sign, one-third of which is given 
on Fig. 33, Supplement, having 
previously completed it ina circle. 
Puncture holes at regular intervals 
in the card-board along the dotted 


CARRIAGE-LEATHER Mat. 


For pattern, desi; 
Supplement, No. 


lines with a coarse needle, and cut out the card-board inside of the straight 
Cover both sides of the card- 
board with green silk, folding the edges of 
the material down_on the inside and over- 
The trimming 
on the outer edge consists of gathered 
black lace an inch wide and gathered 
white lace three-quarters of an inch wide; 


outlines. 










handing them together. 


Lamp Mat. 

‘THis mat is made of 
cigar - box boards, trim- 
med with dark brown car- 
riage leather. Fig. 60, 
Supplement, gives one- 
eighth part of the shape and 
the design of the mat. 
From this design cut 
the figures of carriage 
leather, and paste 
them on the mat. 
Line the mat on the 
under side with green 
flannel. 


Embroidered 

Needle- 
For this needlé-book, which 
simulates a sachel, cut of black 
velvet and white silk lining one 
piece from Fig. 34, Supplement, 
and for the pocket welt one 
piece of white velvet also from 
Fig. 34, but only from the up- 
per edge to the straight line. 
’ Transfer the design given 
LAMP-CHIMNEY COVER SIMULATING - on Fig. 34 to the velvet (the 
A Liperty-Cap. ; dotted lines for 
the bead rows 
are - transferred 
to both halves 


EMBROIDERED NEEDLE-Book. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
_ No. XIIL., Fig. 34. . 





Fig. 2.—Srcrion oF FouNDATION WITH 
Fiecure ror Rua. 


and description see 
Kv., Figs. 61 and 62. 


Fig. 1.—Court-PiasteR Case.-OPen. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXX:, Fig. 68. 


the seam made by sewing on the lace is cov- 
ered with narrow gold braid. Fasten the 
screen, when finished, on the stand. 


Fig. 1.—EmMBROIDERED TWINE-CANVAS Rue. 
¥or design and description see Supplement, Fig. 72. 





CaRD-BOARD AND SILK Lamp ScREEN. 




























For pattern and tye see Supplement, 
No. XXVL, Fi 


=. 


For pattern and denim nee ernest, No. XIL., 
ig. 





Lamp Mat. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 60. 











Fig. 2.—Court-PLasteR Case.—CLoseD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXX., Fig. 68. 
> 


oughly supposing himself, for an espe- 
cial period, to be Robinson Crusoe 











and to the piece of white velvet, but the design for the lower trimming 
only to that half which is intended for the front side). Work the embroid- 
ery with white silk and steel beads as shown by the illustration and indj- 
cated on the pattern. Baste the white velvet on the front half of the 
sachel at the corresponding point, sew on the beads, and work the desired 
initial, as shown by the illustration. On the inside of the needle-book sew 
several pieces of pinked flannel to suit the shape of the book, and furnish 
the latter with a handle of black velvet ribbon trimmed with steel beads, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Court-plaster Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus case is made of card-board, covered on the inside with gray satin 
and on the outside with fine gray linen. ‘The latter is ornamented in 
int Russe with saddler’s silk of different colors. Cut one piece of card- 
board from Fig. 68, Supplement, and separate it into two parts along the 
double line given on Fig. 68. Cover each of these halves on the outside 
with fine gray linen, which is divided into half-inch squares by drawing out 
three or four threads each way. These squares are ornamented in Smyrna 
stitch with colored saddler’s silk, as shown by Fig. 2. Along the lines 
of the squares make rows of stitching with coarse black silk, and stitch 
these with white'silk. Line the inside of the case, sewing in at the same 
time the four pieces of gray silk 
ribbon shown by Fig. 1, which 
hold the card-board together, 
and keep the court-plaster in 
place. Sew one end of each of 
these four ribbons to the points 
of the card-board pieces marked 
a, 6, c, and d on Fig. 68, Sup- 
plement, in such a manner that 
this end comes between the 
card-board and lining. The 
free ends of the ribbons @ and 5 
are now fastened to the points 
marked e and f on the other 
half of the case, also between 
the card-board and lining. In 
doing this care must be taken 
that the ribbons lie smoothly on 
the piece of card-board on 
which they are stretched. In 
a similar manner fasten the 
free ends of the ribbons ¢ and 
Fig. 63. d to the points marked g and h 
on the first half of the card- 

board. Sew silk cord on the outer edge of each half of the case. 


oss arr 


MOUNTAINS AND MOLE. , 
HILLS. 


Crotu Mart. 










HE power which an imag- § 
inative boy has of thor- # 







EMBROIDERED SACcHEL.—[See Page 812. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fig. 80. 


upon the desert isl- 
and, in his hut or his 
boat, surrounded by his live stock, 

tending his crops, or making ready, 
with his man Friday, for an attack 
from savages, in the back parlor of 
a house in Bedford Square, I opine 
brings about one of the happiest 
frames of mind ever vouch- 
safed to mortals. It is 
only equaled, at any rate, 
by that of the little girl 
who, having put her doll 
to bed, entreats that her 
nurse shall tread lightly 
across the room, and speak 
with bated breath, lesi the 
slumbers of the puppet 
should be disturbed. This 
privilege, then, I insist I still retain ; 
and by its assistance I admit I can 
readily, and with but little provoca- 
tion, enjoy in my chosen play-ground 
or nursery the process, usually held 
so_ unwise, of ‘‘making mountains 
of mole-hills.” I do not aspire to 
the magnificence of a monarchy on 
a desert island, or the control of the 
sleeping arrangements of any juve- 
niles—so my. 
fancy does not 

take that turn 

—and I donct 





EMBROIDERED CLotH Lamp- 
CHIMNEY COVER. 


For pattern, design, and description 
see Supplement, No. XXIX., 
igs. 66 and 67. 
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SECTION OF EMBROIDERED SACHEL. 
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play at being De Foe’s hero, cr Anna Maria the 
ead nurse. If I did, I believe and trust I should 
be equally capable of keeping up the illusion, as 
I hold I am of converting mole-hills into mount- 
ains, 





Tue readers of Harper’s Bazar will find the 
most complete assortment of Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Underwear, Gloves, etc., etc.; also 
Robes de Chambre and House Coats, for Holi- 
day Presents, at Union Apams & Co.’s, 637 
Broadway, near Bleecker St., N. Y.—[ Com, ] 








EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. Mary R. Hvssarp, Troy, N. Y., earned, 
with a Wheeler & Wilson, in 1868, $731 47; 
stitching 31,092 shirt-fronts, equal to 886,122 
feet of seam. At 20 stitches to the inch, this 
would give 212,669,280 stitches, an average of 
708,891 per day, 88,612 per hour, and 1477 per 
minute, or sixty times as fast as hand-sewing. 
Sixty years in one! Her machine has run three 
years by steam and three by foot-power without 
repair, and is as good as when bought.—[ Com. ] 





THERE IS NO EXCUSE 


For 4 lady appearing in society with her face covered 
with freckles, tan, and other disfigurements which the 
skin is liable to, while they can obtain a harmless toilet 
preparation for effectually removing all such blemish- 
es. Ask your druggist for a bottle of Geo. W, Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth.” You will be surprised and de- 
lighted with the effect it will produce. After using a 
short time it will leave the skin soft, smooth, clear, 
and radiant in beauty. 
Depot, 5 Gold St., N. Y.—[Com.] 





DR'S STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 

Open all the year. For tur Treatment or Luna, 
Femare, anp Curonto Disgzases. Among its appli- 
ances for the treatment of disease are the Turkish, 
Russian, Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hy- 
dropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement- 
Cure, Calisthenics, etc., etc. For full particulars, send 
for circulér.—[Com.] 





Hatw’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is a 
preparation of great merit, and is rapidly dis- 
placing all others for the hair.—[ Com. ] 





Tur Youtu’s Companion. —A sort of CHampBrr’s 
Jovugnaw for the young—a paper to elevate as well as 
please.—[Com.] 





Morners arp Nurses.—Burnett’s Kalliston is admir- 
able for the sensitive skin of infants,—[Com.] 











Copytne bat tie J the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
marae 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NOW IS THE TIME 


To remove Moth-Patches, Freckles, Tan, and all Brown 
Discolorations from the Face, by using PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared by Dr. 
B. C. Pexry, 49 Bond St., New York. 





Mae VICTORINE’S CAMILLA POW- 

DER and FLORENTINE LOTION 
for the Complexion is pronounced to be the most won- 
dertul beautifier of the skin ever before known. Its 
harmlessness is guaranteed by the best medical men in 
New York. For sale by H. W. ATTWOOD, 846 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Sent postpaid by mail on receipt of the price. 


H AIR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 
| 


NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inchcs long, weight 2 oz., only $5. 
28 inches long, weight 24 0z., only $6, 
80 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9. 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
presa, C. O. D. 


$21 OO for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL a year, $8.00; The CHRISTIAN UNION a year, 
$3 00; Two fine Oil Chromos, * Wide Awake" an¢ 
** Fast Asleep,” mounted, worth $10 00, and Marshall’s 
Household Engraving of Wasutnaron, worth $5 00, 
will all be sent for $5 00 by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Local Agents every 
os Either of HARPER'S with all the eK for 
8 25. lo 


4 The Best Prize for Reading is 


Humorous Readings, 


In Prose and Verse, for the use of Reading Clubs, 
and for Public and Social Entertainments. y Pror. 
LEWIS B. MONROE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








Ss. Tt. 





MY HRS’ 
1, IL, IIL, IV., VI. KID GLOVES, from $1 to $2 80 
a r. 


air. 
Human-Hair Goods; Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-' 


dresses; Laces and Fans and Fancy Goods. 
785 KROADWAY, Cor. TENTH ST. 
: _Orders forwarded, C. O. D., to any part of the U.S. 





RENCW STAMPING PATTERNS, 
Latest Styles. Sacques, Talmas, Dresses, Pin- 

cushions, Slippers, Initials, &c. Send for Circular. 
me, GLATIGNY, 84 Bleecker St., N. Y. 








NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway. 


Magnificent Holiday and Wedding Presents: 
ENAMELED BRONZES, ORMULU CLOCKS, AND MANTEL SETS, 
PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton and Copeland), JARDINIERES, 
MECHANICAL SINGING BIRDs, "S 
DINNER SERVICES, and all Descriptions of PORCELAIN AND GLASSWARE. 


ALSO, 
GLASS CHANDELIERS, from Osler, Birmingham, and Defries’, London. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music 


NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE 


AND 


School in the eee, q 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 


In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. : 





ENOCH lige 
MORGAN’S 
SONS’ 





SAPOLIO 


For General Household Purposes, 


BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for 
general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
Importer of 
Zephyr, Saxony Yarns, and all materials for 
needle-work. Also,Guipure and Point Lace 
work finished, and all materials for making the 
same. The latest novelties in Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings. 818 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 


HATTER AND FURRIER. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS 
’ in every variety. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 
719 & 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


TOYS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country. 











SPECIALTIES 


Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 








THE NURSERY 
‘Favorite’ Safety Pin. 


PATENTED AUG. 29, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 


The Best and Most Perfect Pin ever made. 


It takes 22 inches of wire to construct one Pin. 
It overcomes objections constantly made by those 
using other pins. Unlike them, the wire is formed into 
a long and short spiral coil. The Pin is pointed at the 
end, and is of a triangular shape, which will allow it 
to easily penetrate one or more thicknesses of cloth. 
When confined, the sharp point is perfectly inclosed 
and secure, and can not become loosened extept by 
hand manipulation. They give perfect satisfaction. 
Liberal inducements offered to the Trade. Local and 
Traveling Agents wanted every where. One Dozen 
Pins packed in a neat little box and sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of One Dollar. 

Address T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 

599 Broadway, New York. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its heal 
th and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 
IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to avin West- 
ERN Gun Wonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ere, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 











¥500 COPIES PER WEEK! 


MRS. H. B. STOWE’S 
LATEST AND BEST 
STORY FOR THE TIMES, 


MY WIFE AND I; 
Or, Harry Henderson’s History. 
BY 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
480 pp., 12mo, Ex. Clo., $1 75, 
ILLUSTRATED 


By H. L. STEPHENS. 


This new novel is the success of the day. 
Its publication had to be delayed to fill book- 
sellers’ orders, and it continues to sell rapidly 
all the time. Every body is reading it ! 

From The Worcester [Mass.] Palladium. 

“My Wife and I” is one of Mrs. Stowe’s finest works. 
There is not a question of the times but what is intro- 
duced into these interesting chapters, The book will 
be in great demand. 

From The Boston (Mass.] Journal. 

penne bright, piquant, and entertaining, with an oc- 
casional touch of tenderness, strong because subtle ; 
keen in sarcasm, full of womanly logic directed against 
unwomanly tendencies, Mrs. Stowe has achieved an 
undoubted success in this her latest effort. Aside from 
the interest of the plot, the book has the additional 
charm of a bright and brilliant essay; its sketches of 
character are graphic and lifelike. and its portrayal of 
society as it is to-day is most vivid and truthful. 

For Sale by all Booksellers ; or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
J.B.FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, 
{and 24 and 26 Murray St.) New York. 








LADY'S ALMANAC for 1872, 


In very beautiful Binding and gilt-edged Leaves, finely 

printed on Tinted Paper, Illustrated with fine EN- 

GRAVINGS, and replete with highly interesting, use- 

ful, and refining Thought, in verse and prose. 

Ladies once seeing this rae gw Holiday Gem become 
its Annual Patrons. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sold by all Book and News Dealers. 
Published by GEO. A. COOLIDGE, 
Office of “‘ Old and New,” 
143 Washington St., Boston. 
(Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price.) 


Ladies having birds use the Excel- 
sior Water and Vermin Proof 
CAG 









mt to 

") any address (prepaid), 2 Pkgs. (12 Mats 

pea hy 50c.,5 Pres. $1. Last 5 months. 

Send for circular. Agents wanted ev- 

ery where. Sonrnok & Co., 90 Ann 
St., N.Y. Splendid for Fairs or Holiday Presents. 


BOYS! BOYS! 
WHO WANTS A TOOL CHEST? 


You can get one easily, as a premium for 10 subscrib- 
ers to © Phe Children’s Hour.” Our Tool 
Chest has a lock and lifting handles, and is furnished 
with fifteen different tools, of good size and best qual- 
ity. Terms of ** Children’s Hour,” fi 25a 
vear. Send stamp for specimen of ** Hour and 

remium List. 

T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo.te’s Toret GiyorrweE Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by Gregg. Marx & Rawotte, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 
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BLEGANT 
NECKWEAR, 


FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 


Linen Handkerchiefs, 
MERINO AND SILK 
UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
HOUSE COATS. 


UNION ADAMS & 60, 


637 BROADWAY. 


An, CONSTABLE,. & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 








PARIS COSTUMES. 

Are offering the balance of their stock in 
RICH PARIS RECEPTION, 
WALKING COSTUMES, 

AND EVENING DRESSES, 

EMBROIDERED OVERDRESSES, 

POLONAISES, 
VELVET AND CLOTH CLOAKS, 
EMB’D AND BRAIDED HOUSE JACKETS, 
&e., &e. 

The above forming the most elaborate and ¢ostly im- 
portation of GARMENTS of PARIS PRODUCTION 
ever before exhibited in this market, and will be sold 

AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
to close the season. 





GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSE AND SMOKING JACKETS, 
in Velveteen, Cloth, and other materials. 
Robes de Chambre, Cardigan Jackets, Kid, Dogskin, 
Castor, and Plush-lined Gloves, Fancy Scarfs, Ties, 
Cravats, Mufflers, Plain and Embroidered Shirt 
Fronts, Linen and Muslin Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, 
Buckskin Underwear, in great variety, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
2000 Dresses of Striped, Plaid, and Chene Poplins, 
Serges, and other Worsted Materials. 
Also, 
3000 Dresses English and Domestic Prints. 


N.B.—The above are cut in DRESS PATTERNS, 
and are placed on separate counters for the conven- 
ience of customers. 


DRESS 


TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL. THE NOVELTIES, 


INCLUDING 
GIMPS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, VELVETS, SILK on 
the Bias, PLUSH RIBBONS; LACES, in Guipure and 
Black Thread; FUR TRIMMING in Chinchilla, Sable, 
&c.; MAR! INES; CAMBRIC and PAPER MUS- 
LIN; WADDINGS, Cotton and Wool, for linings; 
SEWING SILKS, in Spools and Skeins; HOOKS an 
EYES, WHALEBONES, TAPES 
NOTIONS. COLORED FRINGES and GIMPS made 
to order. DRESS-MAKERS and the TRADE supplied 
on liberal terms. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


827 BROADWAY, NEAR 12TH ST. 





















and allow no commissions or discounts to any, one. e@x- 

plains how we can sell a good Piano for $290, which is about. the 

price Piano dealers pay fs fori ts siinilar to 

ours. Piano dealers are allowed by alb manufacturers, Saar: 

selves, to add 100 per cent., and upward, profit toall sales. isthe 

ublic can prove by investigation to be strictly trne. Piano dealers, 

hers, d everybody else, are excluded. from any-and 
sh 





ers, ;rofe an 
every possibility ofs single cent of commission on our Pianos. if 
you a Piano sent for trial, you must make the matter of refer- 
ence and payment unquestionable ; andif the instrumentisin any 
respect inferior to =y Piano made in the known world at any price, 
you may send it back to us at the end of ten days’ trial, instead of 
paying for it. If you orders Piano sent, we have one request to 
make ; and that is, that the trial shall be made by parties who are 
not interested in other Pianos. Please send for our Circulars com- 
taining full particulars and references to bankers, merchants, and 
families, in thirty-five States and Territories, who are using our 


Pianos, _ Address or apply to the 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N. Ys! 





and a full line of © 
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C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season ; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


In Every Style and Pattern, for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported, 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY 
SABLES, 


Black & Silver Foxes, 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








cz Hl A é 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
. Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important-inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 
So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. uw entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their —— 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling — wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A.W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Health, Economy, Good Living. 


Just published, a revised edition of Mrs. Corne.tvs’ 
Cook Book anp Young Hovsexesrrr’s Friexp. En- 
larged in all its departments, and very handsomely 
pound ; price $150. Interleaved (a leaf of blank paper 
for additional receipts between every two leaves of the 
book), $2 25. A Complete Household Guide, and the 
standard book for all culinary and household duties. 
The interleaved edition is especially commended to the 
attention of young housekeepers, to whom no more ac- 
—" resent could be made. For sale by all book- 
sellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Tuompson, BigeLow, & Brown, Publishers, Boston. 


LunDBORGS 











BEST IN THE WORLD. 
PEPPER P RRS 


Our Club Extraordinary !! 
In the work of putting our popular and elegant 


“QUEEN OF THE LADIES’ MAGAZINES” 


into 100,000 Homes, we have arranged a 
“CLUB EXTRAORDINARY,” with 














for yourse 
T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 

with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St.,N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 











A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 


STEINWAY & SONS 





s %4 . 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 

World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 

The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated pianists. 
They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They have a rig “world-wide” repu- 
tation, being largely exported to Europe and all parts of 
the civilized world, and they are sought to be imitated 
by nearly all American and European piano-makers, 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 

is the most perfectly arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that “the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 
Sremway & Sons call special attention to their 


NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
standing longer in tune‘and being more impervious to 
atmospheric influences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 
se Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. ag 

Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HAPPER’S BAZAR. 


These Pi cerns are Graven ro Frv any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Vik NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH BEPARATE PIEOK OF TILE PATTERN, 80 aS to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


° Vol. ITT. 
mee -BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 








r 


Vol. IV. 





ADY’S TRAVELING SUIT....... 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for g 





to 15 Sn RR Ain agawhers wnnd 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
& YORI OMe ire dnc nasetagsnahsveévanentn bass =o 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
YOM Din csrccepscctvccvipelescticcsshease Se 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) * 31 
YOUTH'S ISH WAL 5 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from _8 to 15 years O1d)......2cscccseccccee 33 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
ee POLONAISE WALKING 
RINDI dada danniddunsntipondeddaxadanelnhdansas . 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “* 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ «41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
er errr “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMORING - CAP iio 5 os cscWiciectescccsece 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt rae 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... © 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
8 oo rr ere ee 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * = 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail 


repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be seut for $2 00. No patterns-separated 
or exchanged. 

Tn ordering, please 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


specify the Number of paper con- 
Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 








Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents*per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


ee Cas 


The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send for Circular and Sample Stock- 








$425 Expenses paid. H,B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprictors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
unders by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two,hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this eres may be 8e- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
tollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





i ogures wiil not lie. 
How Large Fortunes are made!* 
a> FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <i 

4a SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in England. Inthe U.8, 
Wheeler & Wilson 845.00 85.00 
New Singer - «= 32.50 65.90 
Elias Howe - - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle -% 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson ph. Machine Co., personally appeared before 
me. nnd made outh that the above prices are correct, and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States and 

land under the corporate names of the Companies manu- 
facturing said machines. FRED. SMITH, @ 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pies of Cuyahoga Co., O. 

The WILson SEwing MacurineEs are for Sale in 

most every County in the United Siates, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NFW YORK. 


PATENTS Solicited by MUNN & CO., 


Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
can, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years? Expericnee. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, heme, a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 38 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


? — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off ere— 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mri.oprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR* CASH, DURING THIS 
Montu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 











A MON TH —Horse and outfit furnished. 








ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me- 


$375 


Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 








Books are the best Presents, 


Valuable and Interesting Books 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Puntisnep ny MARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. Science 
for the Young. By Jacosp Assorr. Illustrated. 
3 vols. ready. Heat.—Light.—Water and Land. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of ‘John Halifax.” Illustrated. 
LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. By the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By Geore@mna 
M. Crark. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. Edited by the Author 
of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rozerr Aris W111- 
mort. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A.Duyoxrnox. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 
Illustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
pod Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 


PAUL DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
— Illustrated. 5 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
each. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Un- 
der the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi 
Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs, 


HOLME’S LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of 
Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun 
Stanrorp Hoime, D.D. Elegantly printed from 
large type on toned paper. New Edition. 4to, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By Rev. F. O. Morrts, 
Elegantly Illustrated. Square 4to, Cloth, Black and 


Gilt, $1 75. 
By SAMUEL SMILES: 
Cuaracrer. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Ser Hevr; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

ert or Tuk Huguenots. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

Lire oF THe StrrueNnsons. Comprising a History 
of the Invention and Introduction of the Rail- 
way Locomotive. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Rovunpy tHE Wortp. By a Boy. Edited by Sam- 
uel Smiles. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. New Edition, 
containing ‘The Window; or, The Loves of the 
Wrens ;” with Music by Arthur Sullivan. 8vyo, Pa- 


per, 75 cents; Cloth, @ 25. 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated 
with Engravings. S8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Turkey Moroc- 
co, gilt edges, $7 50. 

By JOHN G. EDGAR: 

Tur Boynoop or Great Men. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 20. 

Tur Footrrints or Famous Men, 
16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 

sa ror Boys. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 20. 


Tilustrated. 


Sra-Krnegs anp Navat Herogs. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Tue Wars or tHe Roses, Illustrated. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1 20. 





HALE’S WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical 
Sketches of all Distinguished Women from the 
Creation to the Present Time. By Mrs. S.J. Hare. 
With more than 200 Portraits. Sve, Cloth, $5 00. 

BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES: selected from the Published and Unpub- 
lished Writings of the Rev. Henry Warp Brecuer. 
Edited by Lyman Assorr. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $200. 


te Harper & Brorurns will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


J.J WILSON’S PATENT 





89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 
GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 
‘}. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
te New Subscribers will be supplied with either Har- 
PER’s MaGazinE, Harrek’s WEEKLY, or Harpsér’s Ba- 
ZAR, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
for Four Dollars. 








Harper’s Macaztnr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrekty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGaztne commence with the 
Nu. bers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ApveRtTisinG IN Harper's PERIoptcats. 
Harper's Mayazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekli;.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line, 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displays 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


__ [Decemper 23, 1871, 























FACETIZ. 




















little » Dutch ted 
out, “ The one that built on ° 
the North Side !” 3 


Some! that 
bald Headed en har 
monograms e 

‘It'is not true that all the 
Germans in the late war 
returned minus a 





—_—_—pe—— 
Amertoan Enorneerrne. 
—In the course of an IIli- 
nois discussion a man is said 
to have “ had a ravine built 


on the back of 
with a ginger-beer bottle.” 
Sonaecaiiibisdmdligecs 
Why does a man with a 
situation in his eye look 


like a fool ?—Because he is 
gazing at vacancy. 
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A distingutahed ities 


: 3 iy 4 ‘ om CHEN F | ernor of Ohio, noted 
iy eRe I Ao pA ty: Sia) ||) eon ar a ; story-telling, relates that 
y WAY ; . : Ce ‘ va SO on One occasion, while ad- 
\ y AWN \ \ S\N : | : WANK , é tem ce meet- 
aN WY AY \ Sis a a ik ‘ . SSF ing at wn, District 
4 ANS AN \ NON ibe SI ‘ of Columbia, and de icting 
\ 4 : | the misery y in- 


a ig too freely in th 
flo’ bowl, his attention 






————— 
— — | 
} Hy HTT 9% Yeu -— ; 
WINMAUIFEAGS IA ei } 
MMT gy ‘ 
in| 






consoled him as much as 
wasin his power. Said he 
“Misfortune has afflicted 
you, 

~The’ mourner sobbing}: 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, yes, he has” 
and, pausing a moment and 
wipin his nose, he con- 
tinued, “but I don’t think 
misfortune got much ahead - 
of me; for as fast as he took 
one away, I took another.” 


—————_____ 
_ Spurr Pease.—If the corn 
@ country produces is so 
n to its existence, 
surely its pulse should be 

of vital importance too! 

>. 
- _ Animpertinent minx ask, 
_ ing her aunt the other day 



















—_—_~_>———_ 
ASrrvantor Hatt Work 
—A hall porter. 


why she had left off her cor- 


ii sete, the old lady instant] 
PETITION AND REPETITION. replied that she did ao be. 





—_-—»—_—_—_ 4 m . 8 
Acexuue Rine Fexore— IMAGINE THE CONSTERNATION OF JULIA AND ALGERNON (WHO BELIEVED THEIR ATTACHMENT WAS UNNOTICED) WHEN THEY FOUND LAURA AND EMILy REPEATING cause she had no time to 
: : w 


A hearty “ ha-ha!” 


QA 


\ 








THE WHOLE OF THE TENDER. SCENE WHICH OCCURRED ON ALGY’S ASKING FOR HIS JULIA’S HAND! 


SS 


\ 








stays. 


, 80m, or stomach, or wher- 
ever these things’ come 
from: ‘‘ Yes, my friends, 
the mind of man is so ex- 
sive that it can soar 
rom star to star, and from 
satchelite’ to - satchelite, 
and from onnenene toser- 
m cherty- 


To describe the-mind of 
lik 


on the Georgium Sidus— 
ahem, ahem—yet to de- 
&cribe the mind of man, 
I'd howl round: this little 
world—and, er—I’d—” He 
choked at the next bi; 
word, forgot the an 
down he came a-howling. 
——————— 

_ MaTErmony, — An affec- 
tionate wife, whose hus- 
band is but too often in- 
ebriated, says he is like 
the aac ets _ 
more ! e 
dearer he becomes. 

a 
Nothing so much de- 
stroys our peace of mind § 
as to hear another express “WJ 

an intention to give usa’: J 
piece of his. 


a 
A VenerasLte Prrr—A 
worn-out Turkey carpet. 


—_———— 

Whither should young 
ladies. who’ pencil. their 
eyebrows be bey, es aga 
—To Pennsyl-va(i)n-ia. 
; —\»——. 
SY A Hor to Morurrs.— : ek 
SS =A. Treat your babies kindly, ~ THE HONEST TRUTH. 








oe Se but not cordial-ly. : i i : 
LAMENTABLE RESULT OF THE ADVENT OF THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. ie Though lost to eight santas nieen so, Tom, you are learning Mase among other things. How do 
9 4 . 
Atv THE Younc Lapigs’ Heaps Turnep! j to memory dear,” as the Tom. “I: Hate it!” ; 
\ ¥i . % 3 man said when he paid his Aunt. “Indeed! Which of your Studies do you prefer?” 


THE CALENDAR CLARIFIED. 


January was originally called 
Ginuary, because taken warm 
within to counteract cold with- 
out, 

February was anciently styled 
Fibuary, on account of the lovers’ 

juries uttered on Valentine’s- 


March took. its name from the 
fact that it drills us into holes 
with piercing east wind. 

April owes its denomination to 
the Saxon words ape and rill, be- 
cause during this month it rains 
cats and dogs and monkeys. 

ay may have been called May 
mainly because May-day may fall 
mayhap on the first of the month. 

une is so named because it 
comes after the first five months 
of the year, gad is, therefiqpe,d une- 


July is duly denominated July, 
because you will see the heavy 
djew lie on the grass during the 
month. 

August is superlatively entitled 
to this nomenclature, because, 
though all the other months may 
possibly be very Aug (whatever 
that means), this is the August of 
the lot. (This was an aug-ward 
question to settle.) 

September was originally writ- 
ten Sup-tember, because the even- 
ings begin to draw in about the 
hour at which people indulge in 
the pleasant but unwholesome 
meal known as supper. 

October is derived from the Ger- 
man, and is so named because it is 
the month in which the English 
brew beer and the Germans make 
‘ock. 

November is, as we know, called 
No-vember for-no reason in par- 
ticular, 

December owes to Christmas 
bills the name it derives: from the 
“d's” in which paterfamilias in- 
dulges as the small accounts file in. 

nlaiienaiadlilincsinn 

Time on THE Jump—Leap-year. 








dinner bill. Tom. “Oh, well, Aftsic !”” 


LIVING UP TO EPITAPHS. 


«That fellow’s got in the wrong 
grave,” said one gentleman to an- 
other in a cemetery. 

** How 80?” 

‘Because I knew him to be a 
forger and a thief, and yet look 
upon that epitaph!” 

“‘Be careful,” said the other, 
“how you speak, for none of us 
can live up to our epitaphs.” 

—_—_—_—~_ 


How To MAKE Cook-snor Oys- 
TER Savoe.—Take one go of weak 
gruel, heat in asaucepan, apd add 
two raw oysters chopped. small ; 
garnish with a few blacks. 


W\ : Ni 
WY iH: 
NW rR 


} ———~—— 
ComparaTiveLty Worse OrF.— 
Fowls in England are occasionally 
afflicted with croup; “‘ pigeons” at 
Continental gaming-tables suffer 
from attacks of the croup-ier. 


—————..-—— 

“T would rather have a spill pres- 
ently than a-light just now,” said 
that incorrigible wag, Jones, when 
the mare ran away. 


—>— 

Why are people who have nothing 
to be proud of-but their pedigree 
like potatoes ?—Because the only 
good belonging to them is under- 


ground. ° 


A pipe of wine contains 120 gal- 
lons: a4 barrels make a pipe, and 
24 pipes make an ordinary barrel- 
organ.. Arrange your own tunes 
afterward, and turn the handle 


gently. 
SEA-SIDE STUDIES. 
Davenrer. “What makes the 
sea get angry 80 often, mamma ? 
Moruer. “ Because it is so often 
crossed, my darling.”. 


. : \ ule, 
se, RY i SN \ 
uMitte N WEY 


—_—_>——— 
How to Krer Away Cuaps— 
: ; Keep only very plain cooks. 
SIC VOS NON VOBIS. 


Avctionegr. “Fifteen Hundred. Dollars !—going at Fifteen Hundred Dollars! Any advance on Fifteen Hundred Dollars for this fine Portrait by An exchange —_ Tweed is a 
Titian, painted in that Great Master’s best manner!” (Hammer fails.) Ghee handsome man. e 
Brusu (40 Badger). “ Downright dishonest, I call it! Old Aaron’s got Fifteen Hundred for that Titian, and he only gave me Fifteen for Painting it og booty-ful man. 


know he isa 
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